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Movin'  On! 
The  Montana  Arts  Council 
moved  to  a  new  office 
Oct.  It,  located  at 
830  North  Warren, 
Helena 

November / December  2007  ■ 


Montana  -  The  Land  of  Creativity 
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Providing  information  to  all  Montanans  through  funding  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  ArTs^APJ1  tile  State  of  Montana 


MAC  publishes  2008-2013 
operational  blueprint 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  is  proud  to  publish  its 
Blueprint  for  Opera- 


"Father  of  the  Montana  Arts  Council" 

James  Haughey  passes  away  in  Billings 


Read  All  About  It! 

Pull  out  the 

Montana  Arts  Council's 
Blueprint  for  Operations, 
2008-2013 
Pages  13-20 


lions  in  this  issue  of 
State  of  the  Arts.  This 
plan  is  shaped  by  over 
a  thousand  individu¬ 
als  -  from  artists,  arts 
organizations  and  arts 
educators  to  politi¬ 
cal  leaders,  business 
leaders  and  every-day 
Montanans. 

The  blueprint  is  a  guide  for  the  Montana  Arts 
Council's  work  from  2008  through  2013.  It  is 
meant  to  be  an  evolving,  responsive  tool  that 
can  be  adapted  to  address  new  opportunities  and 
unforeseen  challenges  in  the  years  ahead.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  blueprint,  the  agency  will  produce  an 
annual  work  plan  that  outlines  specific  strategies  to 
achieve  the  goals  set  forth  in  the  document. 

New  mission  and  vision  statements  have  also 
been  crafted  as  a  result  of  this  work. 

Vision  Statement 

Montana  will  be  known  far  and  wide  as  "The 
Land  of  Creativity,”  where  the  arts  are  essential  to 
the  creativity,  imagination  and  entrepreneurship 
that  make  Big  Sky  Country  the  very  best  place  on 
Earth  to  live,  learn,  work  and  play. 

Mission  Statement 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  is  the  agency  of  state 
government  established  to  develop  the  creative 
potential  of  all  Montanans,  advance  education,  spur 
economic  vibrancy  and  revitalize  communities 
through  involvement  in  the  arts. 

MAC  wants  to  thank  the  many  people  who  have 
shared  their  opinions  with  us.  We  are  so  grateful 
for  your  time  and  your  willingness  to  be,  as  ever, 
so  forthright  and  candid  with  your  thoughts.  It  has 
made  this  work  far  better  and  much  richer.  The  plan 
is  published  on  pages  13-20  and  is  also  available  on 
MAC’S  website  at  www.art.mt.gov. 

-  Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 


One  of  Montana’s 
finest  sons,  Jim 
Haughey  of  Billings, 
died  in  September.  Jim 
was  in  his  90s  and  lived 
a  full  and  vibrant  life  as 
a  lawyer,  artist,  states¬ 
man,  arts  patron  and 
arts  advocate.  He  was 
exemplary  in  all  roles 
he  took  in  his  life. 

Jim  was  the  man  who,  as  a 
state  senator,  crafted  legislation 
that  created  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  in  1967.  He  told  the  story 
of  what  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  council  at  the  September 
1995  meeting  of  the  Montana 
Art  Gallery  Directors  Associa¬ 
tion  (MAGDA)  during  their  fall 
annual  meeting  at  Chico  Hot 
Springs.  We  print  this  in  memory 
of  Jim,  who  was  a  council  mem¬ 
ber  when  I  was  hired,  and  such  a 
dear  friend  to  so  many. 

-Arlynn  Fishbaugh, 
Executive  Director 


The  cultural  climate: 

Past,  present  and  future 

By  Jim  Haughey 

Considering  recent  developments,  one  might  easily 
be  pessimistic  about  the  cultural  climate  in  Montana, 
as  well  as  nationwide.  A  cynic  might  characterize 
Montana’s  cultural  climate,  past,  present,  and  future,  as 
nonexistent,  mediocre  and  dismal. 

But  we  cannot  afford  to  be  cynical,  and  considering 
all  that’s  happened  in  the  last  half  century  there  is  good 
reason  for  long-range  optimism. 

Few  of  you  here  tonight  are  old  enough  to  be  aware 
of  the  state  of  the  arts  in  Montana  when  Katie  (Jim's 
wife)  and  I  came  here  52  years  ago  Certainly  in  Billings 
there  was  little  arts  activity. 


LeRoy  Greene,  a 
fine  painter,  was  well 
known  and  very  popu¬ 
lar  in  Billings.  There 
were  a  few  other  artists 
working  profession¬ 
ally  around  the  state, 
but  if  one  were  to  have 
asked  literate,  educated 
Montanans  whether 
they  could  name  any 
Montana  artists,  the 
response  likely  would 
have  been,  “Well  sure, 
Charlie  Russell  was  a 
great  artisL” 

There  were  hardly 
any  museums  or  gal¬ 
leries  in  Montana  in 
the  early  1940s  and  of 
the  22  gallery  members 
of  MAGDA,  probably 
only  the  C.M.  Russell 
Gallery  then  existed. 
Gov.  Tim  Babcock  and  Sen.  Jim  Haughey  pre-  illustrative  of  what 
pare  to  sign  bill  that  created  the  Montana  Arts  le  thou„h,  a5out 

Council  in  January  1967.  art  is  a  statute,  enacted 

in  1947,  which  established  what  was  later  designated 
the  Montana  Fine  Arts  Commission.  The  statute  did 
not  even  use  the  word  “art.” 

It  authorized  the  governor  to  constitute  a  commis¬ 
sion  with  himself  as  chairman  to  secure  and  design  a 
statue  of  Charlie  Russell,  to  attend  to  its  construction, 
and  to  have  it  placed  in  the  national  statuary  hall  in 
Washington,  DC.  That  is  all  the  Legislature  thought 
the  state  needed  to  do  about  art  in  1947. 

Nothing  was  done  under  the  statute  until  it  was 
amended  in  1 955  to  provide  that  the  Montana  Fine 
Arts  Commission  should  consist  of  the  governor,  then 
Hugo  Aronson,  the  director  of  the  Montana  Historical 
Society,  then  K.  Ross  Toole,  and  a  third  member.  I 
was  that  member  appointed  by  the  governor. 


See  "The  Cultural  Climate"  on  page  2 


New  poet  laureate:  "A  poem  a  day  is  a  vitamin  for  your  mind" 


By  Joe  Nickell 
Reprinted  with  permission 
From  the  Missoulian,  Aug.  16,  2007 

Montana’s  new  poet  laureate,  Greg  Pape,  stands 
in  his  backyard  that  was  once  an  apple  orchard  years 
ago.  While  he  was  in  Ohio,  Pape  found  out  that  he 
was  the  new  poet  laureate  in  a  phone  message  from 
the  governor’s  office. 

It  must  be  something  in  the  water,  or  perhaps  the 
breeze  that  slides  out  of  the  mountains  framing  the 
Bitterroot  Valley  -  Montana’s  second  official  poet 
laureate  is  also  the  second  to  hail  from  the  Bitterroot. 

Gov.  Brian  Schweitzer  named  Greg  Pape  the  new 
Montana  poet  laureate  in  mid  August.  Pape,  of  Ste- 
vensville,  succeeds  Sandra  Alcosser,  a  Florence  poet 
who  was  the  first  to  serve  in  the  honorary  position. 

“I  don’t  know  what  it  is  about  the  Bitterroot,”  Pape 
said  with  soft  laugh.  “But  I  think  that  most  people 
don’t  really  realize  what  a  great  literary  scene,  what 


an  amazing  bunch  of  young  poets  we  have  here  in  this 
state  in  general.  I’ve  never  been  in  a  place  that  has  so 
many  terrific  writers,  so  it’s  an  especially  great  honor  to 
be  named  poet  laureate.” 

Pape,  who  is  a  professor  of  creative  writing  at  The 
University  of  Montana,  was  nominated  for  the  honor  by 
one  of  his  former  students.  Although  he  knew  he  had 
been  nominated,  it  came  as  a  shock  when  he  received  a 
call  on  his  cell  phone  from  the  governor's  office. 

“I  was  stunned  and  very  pleased  when  I  got  the  call,” 
Pape  said  Wednesday. 

The  poet  laureate  designation  “recognizes  and  honors 
a  citizen  poet  of  exceptional  talent  and  accomplishment,’ 
according  to  the  official  description  of  the  position  from 
the  Montana  Arts  Council,  which  solicits  and  accepts 
nominations  for  the  position  and  chooses  finalists. 


Stevensville  poet  Greg  Pape  was  recently  named 
poet  laureate  by  Gov.  Brian  Schweitzer. 


See  Poet  Laureate  on  page  5 
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Library 

association 

slates 

conference 

It's  never  too 
early  to  start 
thinking  about  the 
2008  Montana 
Library  Associa¬ 
tion  Conference, 
which  will  be  held 
April  9-1 2  at  the 
Heritage  Inn  in 
Great  Falls.  This 
year’s  theme  is 
“Libraries:  Mon¬ 
tanans'  Voice  for 
Freedom.  ” 

For  more 
information,  email 
either  confer¬ 
ence  co-chair, 
Sheila  Bonnand 
at  sbonnand 
@msugf.edu, 
or  Kathy  Mora 
at  kmora@ 
greatfallslibrary. 
org. 


The  cultural  climate:  Past,  present  and  future 


(Continued  from  page  1) 

We  did  get  the  statue  designed,  made  and 
installed  in  Washington  after  a  very  long,  tortu¬ 
ous  and  sometimes  humorous  effort.  I  wish  1 
had  time  to  tell  you  about  that. 

In  the  late  1940s  activities  in  the  arts  in 
Montana  did  start  to  pick  up.  Several  artists, 
mostly  members  of  faculties  in  Montana  col¬ 
leges.  were  painting  professionally. 

Billings  had  a  little  theater  group  and  a  com¬ 
munity  concert  series;  and  the  first  Yellowstone 
Art  Center  was  started  in  1950  by  several 
residents  who  were  interested  in  drawing  and 
painting,  photography  and  ceramics. 

With  volunteer  help  we  rebuilt  the  top  floor 
of  the  old  chamber  of  commerce  building,  and 
many  activities  were  carried  on  in  the  building 
for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  until  the  chamber 
found  that  it  could  rent  to  the  Air  Force  the 
space  which  we  had  made  usable.  The  reason 
for  the  chamber’s  change  of  heart  was  that  it 
could  collect  a  rent  of  $500  per  month  from  the 
Air  Force,  while  we  were  paying  only  $50  a 
month. 

The  Montana  Institute  of  the  Arts,  widely 
known  as  MIA,  was  started  in  1948.  For  its 
time  the  MIA  was  unique.  It  was  the  first  state¬ 
wide  arts  organization  in  the  nation  formed  to 
broaden  participation  in  the  arts,  to  encourage 
support  for  the  arts,  and  to  make  possible  inter¬ 
relationships  among  individual  artists  of  all 
disciplines.  As  Bob  Fehlberg  said,  “At  a  time 
when  resources  and  communication  between 
artists  and  their  public  were  scarce,  MIA  was 
the  glue  that  held  the  arts  together.” 

The  decade  of  the  1950s  marked  a  period 
of  growth  and  relative  prosperity.  People  were 
confident  and  the  arts  started  burgeoning.  MIA 
membership  was  growing  rapidly  and  at  one 
time  over  20  branches  had  been  established  in 
cities  and  towns  throughout  the  state. 

Other  local  arts  groups  were  also  being 
formed.  They  needed  professional  advice  assis¬ 
tance  and  the  MIA  board  hoped  it  could  fill  that 
role;  but  to  do  so  it  needed  funds  and  a  vehicle 
for  raisin^Oinds.  After  four  years, of  discus¬ 
sion  and  planning,  the  Montana  Institute  of  the 
Arts  Foundation  was  incorporated  in  1965  and 


qualified  as  a  501(c)(3)  tax-exempt  corporation. 
That  organization  has  become  the  Montana  Arts 
Foundation. 

The  MIA  lacked  the  cohesiveness  needed  to 
function  as  a  “clearing  house”  for  the  arts,  and 
its  membership  in  most  towns  began  to  drop. 
During  this  same  period  in  the  early  ’60s  a 
national  movement  for  public  support  of  the  arts 
was  developing,  and  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  and  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  were  established  by  federal  statute  in 
September  1965. 

In  that  same  year, 

Charlie  Bolen,  then 
dean  of  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts  at  the 
university  in  Mis¬ 
soula,  urged  Gov.  Tim 
Babcock  to  appoint 
a  Montana  Arts 
Council.  By  executive 
order,  on  April  22, 

1965,  the  governor 
did  so,  and  I  happened 
to  be  one  of  the  24 
members  appointed. 

It  soon  was  real¬ 
ized  that  the  council 
should  be  a  formal 
state  agency  and  thus 
qualified  to  receive 
grant  funds  from  the 
NEA.  Since  I  was 
in  the  State  Senate 
in  1967, 1  drew  a  bill  to  give  the  council  formal 
state  agency  status.  The  bill  received  strong  sup¬ 
port  and  it  was  enacted  as  the  first  substantive 
law  of  the  1967  session. 

The  20  years  between  the  enactment  of  the 
1947  and  1967  laws  relating  to  Montana  arts  wit¬ 
nessed  a  major  change  in  public  thinking  about 
the  arts.  The  1947  act  was  silent  about  the  arts, 
although  under  the  act  Montana  did  designate  an 
artist  as  entitled  to  the  honor  of  representing  the 
state  in  the  National  Statuary  Hall  and  ours  was 
the  only  state  to  do  so. 

The  1967  statute  recognized  the  importance 
of  the  arts  in  the  lives  of  Montana  citizens.  It 


required  the  Montana  Arts  Council  to  encour¬ 
age  the  study  and  presentation  of  the  arts,  to 
stimulate  public  interest  and  participation  in 
arts  activities,  to  expand  the  state’s  cultural  re¬ 
sources,  and  to  encourage  and  assist  freedom  of 
artistic  expression  essential  for  the  well  being 
of  the  arts. 

The  arts  council  has  carried  out  those  duties 
with  remarkable  success,  considering  the  sparse 
population  and  broad  expanse  of  the  state  and 
the  paucity  of  available  funding.  Thank  the 
Lord  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Endowment 
and  for  the  funds 
provided  by  the 
Cultural  and  Aes¬ 
thetic  Trust  Fund 
during  the  last  20 
years. 

In  the  last  half 
century  many 
thousands  of  Mon¬ 
tanans,  in  cities, 
town  and  hamlets, 
and  on  farms  and 
ranches,  have  had 
heartwarming,  in¬ 
spiring  experiences 
in  the  arts.  Many 
thousands  have 
become  artists  and 
practitioners  of  the 
arts;  and  many  tens 
of  thousands  of  our 
citizens,  through  their  own  arts  experiences, 
have  come  to  realize  the  vital  importance  of  the 
arts  to  our  people,  young  and  old. 

Unfortunately,  many  people,  many  legisla¬ 
tors,  here  and  on  the  national  level,  still  think 
the  arts  are  nice  to  have  around  but  are  re¬ 
ally  not  important  and  surely  don’t  deserve 
any  public  funds.  1  leave  it  to  Bill  Frazier  and 
John  Frohnmeyer  to  tell  you  about  the  cultural 
climate  in  the  present  and  future;  but  when  one 
considers  how  greatly  that  climate  has  im¬ 
proved  in  the  last  50  years,  we  surely  should  be 
heartened. 


The  1967  statute  recognized 
the  importance  of  the  arts  in 
the  lives  of  Montana  citizens. 

It  required  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  to  encourage  the  study 
and  presentation  of  the  arts,  to 
stimulate  public  interest  and 
participation  in  arts  activities, 
to  expand  the  state's  cultural 
resources,  and  to  encourage  and 
assist  freedom  of  artistic 
expression  essential  for  the  well 
being  of  the  arts. 


Celebrated  artist  Jim  Haughey  dies  at  93 


Artist,  attorney  and  former  legislator  James  Haughey,  shown 
in  2005  at  the  Yellowstone  Art  Museum,  died  Sept.  11  at  his 
Billings  home.  (Billings  Gazette  photo) 


By  Lance  Benzel 

Reprinted  with  permission 

From  the  Billings  Gazette, 

Sept.  15,  2007 

When  James  Haughey 
brought  his  family  to  concerts 
at  the  Fox  Theatre  in  Billings 
-  now  the  Alberta  Bair  -  he 
would  be  hard-pressed  to  remain 
seated  for  long. 

The  Billings  artist  instead 
could  be  found  crouched  near 
the  stage  with  a  sketchbook, 
working  quickly  to  capture  im¬ 
ages  of  the  musicians  at  work. 

“Painting  was  more  than  a 
passion  for  him,”  recalled  his 
daughter,  Kathy  Loo.  “He  did 
it  all  the  time.  He  was  always 
drawing  or  sketching.  He  used 
to  carry  his  paints  when  he  traveled.” 

Haughey,  whose  work  has  been  shown  at 
exclusive  watercolor  exhibitions  in  New  York 
and  celebrated  in  galleries,  community  build¬ 
ings  and  private  collections  throughout  the 
state,  died  at  his  home  Tuesday  morning,  about 
four  months  after  being  diagnosed  with  cancer. 
He  was  93. 

A  dedication  to  the  arts  is  only  part  of  the 
legacy  he  leaves  in  Montana. 

Haughey,  a  Kansas  native,  began  practicing 
law  in  Billings  in  1943  and  retired  as  a  partner 
in  the  law  firm  of  Crowley,  Haughey,  Hanson, 
Toole  and  Dietrich.  A  Republican,  he  served  in 
the  state  Senate  from  1961  to  1971,  acting  as 
minority  leader  during  his  final  three  years  in 
office. 

During  his  political  career,  family  members 
said,  Haughey  crafted  legislation  that  created 
the  Montana  Arts  Council,  helped  implement 
the  state’s  aggressive  workers’  compensation 
program  and  brought  to  his  duties  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  mineral  law. 


“Democrats  and  Republicans  respected  him 
because  of  what  he  stood  for,”  said  his  son, 
Bruce  Haughey  of  Red  Lodge.  “He  wanted  to  do 
what  was  best  for  the  state.” 

Haughey  also  was  a  founding  member  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Mineral  Law  Foundation, 
past  president  of  the  Yellowstone  County  Bar 
Association  and  member  of  the  Montana  Arts 
Council,  Fine  Arts  Commission,  American 
Watercolor  Society,  Carbon  County  Arts  Guild 
and  Stillwater  Society.  He  also  served  on  the 
board  of  directors  at  Montana  Dakota  Utilities 
for  three  decades. 

He  and  his  wife,  Katie,  who  died  in  2003, 
were  instrumental  in  the  founding  of  the  Yellow- 


Correction 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  apologizes  for 
listing  the  incorrect  phone  number  in  the  story 
on  page  9  of  the  September/October  issue 
of  State  of  the  Arts:  “Indian  artists  invited  to 
training  and  art  showcase.”  The  correct  phone 
number  should  have  been:  406-259-4600. 


stone  Art  Museum,  which  opened  in  1964  as  the 
Yellowstone  Art  Center. 

"The  lesson  he  has  given  all  of  us  is  to  really 
live  your  life  in  a  productive  manner  and  to 
make  a  difference,”  Loo  said,  “not  to  be  re¬ 
warded,  but  because  it’s  the  right  thing  to  do.” 

Haughey  is  also  survived  by  son  John 
Haughey  of  Billings. 

A  funeral  service  was  held  Oct.  12,  followed 
by  a  public  reception  and  celebration  of  Haugh- 
ey’s  life  at  the  Yellowstone  Art  Museum. 


State  of  the  Arts 


State  of  the  Arts  is  published  six  times 
a  year  by  the  Montana  Arts  Council  and 
produced  by  Lively  Times. 

State  of  the  Arts  welcomes  submis¬ 
sions  of  photographs,  press  releases 
and  newsworthy  information  from  indi¬ 
vidual  artists  and  arts  organizations. 

Please  check  with  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  for  reprint  permission. 

Deadline;  The  deadline  for  submis¬ 
sions  is  Nov.  25,  2007,  for  January/ 
February  2008  issue.  Send  items  to: 
Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box  202201 , 
Helena,  MT  59620-2201 ;  phone 
406-444-6430,  fax  406-444-6548  or 
email  mac@mt.gov. 

Subscriptions:  State  of  the  Arts  is 
available  free  of  charge  to  Montana 
residents  as  a  public  service  of  the 
Montana  Arts  Council.  To  subscribe, 
please  call  406-444-6430,  or  update  or 
sign-up  online  at  www.art.mt.gov.  Out- 
of-state  subscriptions  at  $15  per  year 
are  welcome  -  mail  your  check  to  the 
Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box  202201, 
Helena,  MT  59620. 
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Congrats  to... 


The  Werner  Cello  Quartet 


Billings  musician  and  songwriter  Chan  Romero, 
who  was  recently  inducted  into  the  Rockabilly  Hall  of 
Fame  in  Tennessee.  Romero,  whose  hit  “Hippy-Hippy 
Shake”  was  released  in  1959,  is  the  first  Latino  member 
of  the  Hall  of  Fame.  The  Billings  native,  who  cites  Elvis 
as  an  early  influence,  has  found  new  cache  with  induc¬ 
tion  into  the  Hall  of  Fame,  including  a  gig  with  several 
other  members  at  the  Gold  Coast  Casino  in  Las  Vegas 
last  spring,  followed  by  a  performance  at  the  Hall  of 
Fame’s  Rockabilly  Party,  May  15  in  Green  Bay,  WI. 

Chan  recorded  his  hit  on  Del  Fi,  shortly  after  another 
Latino  rocker  -  Ritchie  Valens  -  died  in  a  plane  crash 
with  Buddy  Holly  and  the  Big  Bopper.  He  has  since 
become  an  ordained  minister,  started  several  small  busi¬ 
nesses  and  written  more  than  500  songs  (recording  only  a  handful).  A  new 
album,  Right  Track,  was  recently  released  and  includes  “Hippy-Hippy 
Shake”  (which  was  also  recorded  by  the  Beatles  and  featured  in  the  films 
“Cocktail,”  “Austin  Powers”  and  “Angels  in  the  Outfield”).  According 
to  Romero’s  manager,  Manuel  Montoyo,  the  new  CD  aims  build  a  bridge 
between  Mexican  rock  'n  roll  artists  and  their  counterparts  in  the  United 
States. 

Six  Montana  music  students 
who  were  selected  to  appear 
on  a  live  broadcast  of  National 
Public  Radio’s  “From  the  Top,” 
the  classical  music  radio  show 
featuring  young  musicians, 

Oct.  4  at  Willson  Auditorium  in 
Bozeman.  This  is  the  first  time 
the  show  has  been  to  Montana 
and  the  first  time  that  young 
Montana  musicians  have 
been  selected  for  the  show.  Montana  participants  included  pianist  Em¬ 
ily  Stearns,  18,  from  Butte,  who  performed  "Feux  d’artifice”  by  Claude 
Debussy.  Emily  is  one  of  "From  the  Top’s”  $10,000  Jack  Kent  Cooke 
Young  Artist  Award  winners.  Harpist  Tess  Michel,  from  East  Helena, 
planned  to  perform  either  Sonatine  No.  1,  in  E-Flat  Major  by  F.J.  Nader- 
man,  or  “Automne”  by  Marcel  Grandjany.  The  12-year-old  raises  llamas 
with  her  family  of  1 1 ,  which  moved  from  New  York  in  2003.  Memorable 
life  experiences  include  a  harp  recital  at  age  eight  where  she  sang,  “Ev¬ 
erybody  Wants  to  Be  a  Cat,”  from  Disney’s  “Aristocats,”  “while  wearing 
a  hot-pink,  cat-print  dress.”  The  Werner  Cello  Quartet,  comprised  of 
siblings  Helene,  18,  Luc,  16,  Mariel,  15,  and  Andree,  14,  were  slated 
to  perform  a  work  by  either  Boccherini  or  Hayden.  Though  they  live  in 
Montana,  the  Werner  siblings  receive  cello  lessons  via  teleconference  with 
Richard  Aaron  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  They  also  take  lessons  with 
a  eurhythmies  teacher  from  the  Cleveland  Institute  of  Music,  who  joins 
the  kids  for  teleconferences  at  The  University  of  Montana,  and  their  piano 
teacher  drops  in  from  California  once  a  month  for  additional  lessons.  The 
kids  occasionally  drop  their  acoustic  cellos  and  pick  up  some  hot  elec¬ 
tric  versions  to  perform  arrangements  of  Led  Zeppelin,  Queen  and  other 
contemporary  artists. 

Missoula  artist  Nancy  Erickson, 
who  was  among  six  quilters  whose 
works  are  featured  in  Speaking  in 
Cloth:  6  Quilters,  6  Voices.  The  book, 
published  by  Ann  Johnston  and  edited 
by  Johnston  and  Jeannette  DeNicolis 
Meyer,  offers  readers  an  opportunity 
to  visually  and  intellectually  enter  the 
worlds  of  six  Northwest  quilt  artists. 

“This  exciting  compilation  of  works 
by  six  recognized  quilt  artists  of  the 
American  Northwest  deeply  explores 
the  magical  alchemy  between  dye, 
cloth,  and  transformation.  Finding  inspiration  in  myriad  sources,  each 
artist  finds  her  own  voice  in  manipulations  of  color,  fiber,  and  form  that 
express  unique  perspectives  on  life,  place,  and  art,”  writes  Stacy  C.  Hol¬ 
lander,  senior  curator  of  the  American  Folk  Art  Museum  in  New  York 
City. 


Great  Falls  artist  Ron  Ukrainetz, 
who  has  made  the  Best  of  Amer¬ 
ica  2007  National  Exhibit  for  the 
National  Oil  and  Acrylics  Painters 
Society  for  the  second  year  in  a  row. 
Ukrainetz’s  piece,  titled  “Mom’s 
Watchful  Eyes,”  was  inspired  by 
scenes  witnessed  at  Lindbergh  and 
Holland  Lakes  in  the  Swan  Valley. 
The  Best  of  America  jury  panel  se¬ 
lected  78  paintings  from  525  entries. 
Stephen  Doherty,  Editor  in  Chief  of 


Chan  Romero  in  the  late  1950s 


Charlo-bom-and-raised  artist  Thor  Myhre,  who  has 
had  five  sculptures  displayed  at  sculpture  parks  in  Bell¬ 
ingham,  WA,  this  year,  including  his  most  recent  piece, 
“Zen  Beacon,”  which  received  the  Juror’s  Choice  Award 
at  Bellingham  Technical  College. 

Mana  Lesman,  who  will  receive  the  first-ever  “Il¬ 
luminated  Living”  award  from  Gaia’s  Galleria  during  the 
Fall  Art  Walk,  Nov.  19  in  Helena.  Lesman  will  receive  an 
original  sculpture  in  recognition  of  her  legacy.  The  artist, 
who  resides  near  Billings,  directs  the  Lesman  Memorial 
Community  Arts  Studio,  in  addition  to  other  programs 
and  projects.  Her  continuing  service  to  her  community 
includes:  developing  and  educating  students  in  arts  classes 
for  19  years  through  the  Billings  Parks  and  Recreation 
Department;  directing  arts  exhibits  for  the  Senior  Sports 
and  Arts  festival  for  1 0  years;  traveling  throughout  Mon¬ 
tana  as  an  instructor  for  the  YMCA  “Voice  of  the  Prairie” 
program;  and  more  recently,  serving  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Bill¬ 
ings  Art  Association.  The  award  also  celebrates  her  accomplishments  as  a 
painter  of  both  oil-on-canvas  works  and  watercolors. 

Seven  Montanans,  who  were  among  a  dozen  artists  selected  from  a 
pool  of  60  applicants  from  throughout  the  U.S.  by  The  University  of 
Montana  Skaggs  Addition  Art  Siting  Committee  to  have  work 
placed  in  the  newly  constructed  Skaggs  Building  Addition  on  the 
UM  campus.  Montana  artists  include  Pamela  Caughey  (Hamil¬ 
ton),  Pat  Mahan  (Manhattan),  Linda  McCray  (Clancy),  Cliff 
Rossberg  (Great  Falls),  Karen  Slobod  (Missoula),  Carol  Spiel- 
man  (Billings)  and  Phoebe  Toland  (Helena).  The  artwork  will  be 
installed  in  October. 

Barbara  Gerard  of  Glacier  County, 
who  recently  graduated  at  the  top  of 
her  class  from  the  Institute  of  American 
Indian  Art  in  Santa  Fe,  NM,  where  she 
earned  a  remarkable  grade  point  aver¬ 
age  of  4.15.  Gerard,  whose  landscapes, 
portraits  and  murals  had  already  made  her  a 
successful  artist  in  Montana,  told  the  Cut  Bank 
Pioneer  Press  that  she  had  wanted  to  go  back 
to  school  for  three  decades.  “And  once  my 
children  were  raised  I  really  started  thinking 
about  it.”  She  said  her  experiences  in  Santa 
Fe  “have  given  me  a  new  direction  and  . . .  Barbara  Gerard 

forced  me  to  examine  my  own  heritage  and 

the  importance  of  representing  Blackfeet  culture,  where  I  grew  up  and  the 
things  that  are  meaningful  to  me.” 

Visions  West  Gallery  in  Bozeman  and  Livingston,  which  recently 
opened  a  new  gallery  in  Denver,  CO.  The  gallery  promotes  contemporary 
art  from  the  West  by  established  and  emerging  artists. 


Caroline  Patterson,  editor  of  the  anthol¬ 
ogy  Montana  Women  Writers:  A  Geography  of 
the  Heart,  which  won  a  2007  WTLLA  Liter¬ 
ary  Award  from  Women  Writing  the  West 
(WWW).  Professional  librarians,  historians 
and  university-affiliated  educators  selected  the 
best  of  2006  published  literature  for  women’s 
stories  set  in  the  American  West.  Winning 
authors  and  their  books  were  honored  Oct.  1 9- 
21  at  the  13th  annual  conference  in  Colorado 
Springs.  The  anthology  includes  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  Sue  Hart,  and  was  published  by 
Farcountry  Press,  Helena. 


Larry  Watson,  author  of  Montana  1948,  Justice,  Orchard,  and  most 
recently,  Sun  Down,  Yellow  Moon  (set  in  Montana),  who  received  the 
Emeritus  Award  Oct.  1 9  during  the  High  Plains  Book  Awards  in  Bill¬ 
ings.  Watson,  who  earned  undergraduate  and  graduate  degrees  from 
the  University  of  North  Dakota  and  a  doctorate  from  the  University  of 
Utah,  taught  English  for  25  years  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Stevens 
Point.  Watson’s  fiction  has  been  published  in  10  foreign  editions,  and 
has  received  prizes  and  awards  from  Milkweed  Press,  Friends  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Writers,  Mountain  and  Plains  Booksellers  Association,  New  York 
Public  Library,  Wisconsin  Library  Association  and  Critics' 
Choice.  He  has  also  received  grants  and  fellowships  from 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  (1987  and  2004)  and 
the  Wisconsin  Arts  Board.  Finalists  were  also  announced  for 
Best  First  Book:  Copper  Chorus  by  Dennis  Swibold,  Jay 
Cooke’s  Gamble  by  M.  John  Lubetkin  and  One  Night  in  a 
Bad  Inn  by  Christy  Leskovar;  and  for  Best  Book  of  2006: 

( The  Boy  Who  Invented  Skiing  by  Swain  Wolfe,  The  Cowboy 
Girl  by  John  Clayton,  Horses  They  Rode  by  Sid  Gustafson, 
and  Indians  and  Emigrants  by  Michael  Tate.  Winners  will 
be  announced  in  the  next  issue  of  State  of  the  Arts. 


“Mom’s  Watchful  Eyes”  by  Ron  Ukrainetz 

American  Artist,  Watercolor,  Drawing,  and  Workshop  magazines,  located 
in  New  York  City,  served  as  awards  judge.  The  exhibit  was  on  display 
Sept.  30-Oct.  21  in  Bolivar,  MO,  at  the  Ella  Carothers  Dunnegan  Gallery 
and  moved  to  Sedalia,  MO,  for  a  showing  Oct.  25-Nov.  8  at  the  KATY 
Depot  Historic  Site.  The  Best  of  America  2007’s  final  venue  is  Thompson 
Hall  of  Harper  Methodist  Chuch  in  Osage  Beach,  MO,  where  it  remains 
through  Nov.  25. 


Dillon  sculptor  Tom  Foolery,  whose  work  was  included  in  a  group 
exhibit,  Sept.  4-28  at  Kittredge  Gallery  at  the  University  of  Puget  Sound. 
Tacoma,  WA. 


Playwrights  at  The  Missoula  Colony:  A  Writer’s  Gather¬ 
ing,  held  each  summer  in  Missoula  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Montana  Repertory  Theatre,  whose  works  are  being  produced  at  major 
venues  throughout  the  United  States.  Colony  alumni  include  Pulitzer 
Prize-winner  Marsha  Norman,  whose  credits  include  the  Tony  nomi¬ 
nated  musical.  “The  Color  Purple";  Ron  Fitzgerald,  who  writes  for  the 
hit  Showtime  series  “Weeds”;  and  director  Louis  Tyrell  and  playwrights 
Jessica  Goldberg,  Deborah  Zoe  Laufer  and  Missoula’s  own  Roger 
Hedden,  whose  plays  are  being  produced  at  the  Florida  Stage  in  Manala- 
pan,  FL,  this  winter. 


More  Congrats  on  next  page 
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Send  us 
your  good 
news 

Artists,  writers, 
musicians  and 
arts  administra¬ 
tors:  Please  let 
us  know  about 
major  awards 
and  accomplish¬ 
ments. 

Send  your 
good  news 
to  Congrats, 
c/o  Lively 
Times,  33651 
Eagle  Pass 
Trail,  Charlo,  MT 
59824;  or  email: 
writeus@lively 
times.com. 

If  you  include 
a  digital  photo, 
please  make 
sure  it’s  at  least 
1 50  lines  per 
inch  (Ipi  or  dpi). 
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Article 
explores 
Fitzgerald’s 
visit  to 
Montana 

The  F.  Scott 
Fitzgerald  forever 
linked  to  the  glitz 
and  polish  of 
the  “Roaring 
Twenties”  and 
the  “Jazz  Age" 
once  strode  the 
Montana  range 
in  boots,  bran¬ 
dishing  a  pistol 
and  drinking  bad 
whiskey. 

An  article  in  the 
autumn  issue  of 
the  Montana  His¬ 
torical  Society’s 
Montana  The 
Magazine  of 
Western  History 
sheds  new  light 
on  Fitzgerald's 
life  and  influences 
before  he  became 
a  famous  author. 

“Babe  in  the 
Woods:  F.  Scott 
Fitzgerald’s 
Unlikely  Summer 
in  Montana”  was 
written  by  former 
People  Maga¬ 
zine  and  Money 
Magazine  editor 
Landon  Y.  Jones. 
Jones  also  wrote 
“William  Clark  and 
the  Shaping  of  the 
West." 

In  July  1915, 
Fitzgerald  -  then 
a  fresh-faced 
youth  attend¬ 
ing  Princeton 
University  -  got 
off  a  train  in  White 
Sulphur  Springs. 

The  12-page, 
article,  which 
includes  numer¬ 
ous  historical 
photographs, 
shows  that  the  trip 
clearly  influenced 
Fitzgerald's  early 
fiction  and  reso¬ 
nated  in  the  Great 
Gatsby. 

For  details  or 
to  order  a  copy  of 
the  magazine,  vis¬ 
it  www.montana 
historicalsociety. 
org. 


More  Congrats  to  ... 


The  Alberta  Bair  Theater  in  Billings, 
which  has  been  awarded  a  grant  of  $13,500 
from  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per¬ 
forming  Arts.  The  grant  will  support  profes¬ 
sional  development  courses  to  train  teachers 
and  staff  in  schools  in  Billings,  Laurel  and 
surrounding  areas.  The  Alberta  Bair  Theater’s 
education  director,  Bess  Fredlund,  will  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  project,  with  the  assistance  of  Josh 
Middleton,  Laurel  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
and  Terry  Anderson,  literacy  specialist  from 
the  Billings  Public  Schools.  In  Billings,  the 
Alberta  Bair  Theater  will  provide  teachers 
with  six  different  workshops  that  have  been 
developed  by  the  Kennedy  Center  and  will 
be  taught  by  workshop  leaders  from  across 
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Kennedy  Center  workshop  leader  Mar¬ 
cia  Daft  works  with  a  group  of  Montana 
teachers. 


So  long  and  best  wishes  to  Kate  Gadbow,  who  retired  this  summer 
as  head  of  UM’s  creative  writing  program,  a  post  she  took  in  1995.  In 
1997,  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  ranked  UM’s  program  number  10  in 
the  country,  which  elicited  a  flood  of  exceptional  ap¬ 
plicants,  and  more  faculty  inquiries.  During  her  tenure, 
Gadbow  has  put  considerable  energy  into  building  the 
program’s  visiting  faculty  program  and  secured  funding 
from  the  Engelhard  Foundation  for  short-term  residen¬ 
cies  in  prose  and  poetry.  The  residencies  have  brought 
such  literary  notables  as  Ian  Frazier,  Richard  Ford,  Amy 
Bloom  and  George  Saunders  to  campus.  “The  thing 
I’ll  miss  most  is  the  students,”  she  said.  ”...  They  are 
so  highly  creative  with  such  a  wide  range  of  aesthetic 
styles,”  Gadbow  told  the  Missoulian.  “With  every  new 
batch,  it  was  a  whole  new  world  of  energy.”  She  plans 
to  devote  her  energies  to  home,  family,  travel  and  a 
second  novel. 


the  United  States.  Teachers  from  outside  the  Billings  Public  Schools  will 
also  have  an  opportunity  to  take  a  wide  assortment  of  workshops  with  the 
visiting  Kennedy  Center  workshop  leaders  through  the  ABT’s  “Discover 
Learning  Through  the  Arts”  workshops  for  educators  and  the  community. 

In  Laurel,  the  grant  money  will  be  used  to  begin  a  school  reform  at  Graff 
Elementary  School  that  focuses  on  increasing  student  learning  by  inte¬ 
grating  the  arts  to  teach  core  subjects  across  the  curriculum. 

Yellowstone  Art  Museum  in  Billings,  which  received  a  2007  Muse¬ 
ums  of  America  grant  from  the  Institute  of  Museum  and  Library  Services 
(IMLS)  to  continue  its  popular  art  education  outreach  activities  with 
regional  schools  and  organizations.  YAM  was  one  of  158  organizations 
selected  from  among  414  applicants,  and  will  receive  $117,825  over 
three  years.  These  funds  will  help  YAM’s  education  department  continue 
to  provide  quality  art  education  programs  for  Billings  School  District 
D’s  Care  Academy  After  School  Program,  Crow  Agency,  Head  Start  and 
Shepherd  High  School.  It  will  also  increase  education  opportunities  for 
adults  and  educators  in  the  museum  and  provide  the  resources  necessary 
to  reach  a  broader  audience  and  promote  increased  visitation.  “The  Yel¬ 
lowstone  Art  Museum  is  very  proud  to  be  a  grant  recipient 
and  thankful  to  our  supportive  community  for  taking  a 
share  in  bringing  excellence  in  the  visual  arts  to  Billings,” 
said  the  museum’s  executive  director  Robyn  Peterson. 

Montana’s  MAPS:  Media  Arts  in  the  Public  Schools 
program,  which  continues  to  receive  national  attention  for 
its  efforts.  The  Center  for  Disease  Control  (CDC),  head¬ 
quartered  in  Atlanta,  GA,  recently  acquired  the  national 
1  broadcast  rights  to  two  public  service  announcements 
(television  and  radio)  created  by  MAPS  students.  Pro¬ 
duced  by  Darby  High  School’s  Dallas  Hartness.  16,’and 
Max  Campbell.  13.  with  executive  producer  and  2006  Kirby  Lambert 

.MAPS  graduate  Luke  McLean,  19,  the  announcements 
will  become  part  of  the  CDC’s  Media  Campaign  Resource  Center,  which 
licenses  and  maintains  an  inventory  of  existing  tobacco-control  advertise¬ 
ments  developed  by  a  number  of  U.S.  states,  organizations  and  federal 
agencies.  In  addition,  their  documentary,  “A  Fatal  Addiction,”  which 
depicts  the  human  consequences  of  smoking,  has  been  requested  by 
health  departments  and  schools  around  the  country.  MAPS  also  received 
a  $10,000  grant  from  the  Qwest  Foundation  to  help  it  continue  efforts  to 
develop  a  student’s  creative  voice  through  classroom  activities  and  inde¬ 
pendent  study.  Through  a  partnership  with  the  Montana  Alliance  of  Boys 
and  Girls  Clubs,  MAPS  will  host  after-school  programs  at  various  Boys 
and  Girls  clubs  around  the  state.  Qwest’s  contribution  will  be  used  to  help 
fund  these  programs,  planned  for  Missoula,  Bozeman.  Kalispell,  Wolf 
Point  and  Red  Lodge. 

The  Children’s  Museum  of  Bozeman,  which  was  named  member 
of  the  month  by  the  Montana  Nonprofit  Association.  The  museum  was 
honored  for  enriching  the  lives  of  children  and  families  by  providing  fun, 
interactive  learning  experiences  that  enhance  their  knowledge  of  them¬ 
selves  and  the  world.  In  five  years,  the  CMB  has  grown  from  a  set  of 
hands-on  activities  carted  around  town  in  the  back  of  a  mini-van  to  a  full- 
fledged  museum  facility  with  a  professional  staff.  In  the  last  year  alone, 

CMB  added  two  new  programs,  built  a  new  exhibit,  and  hosted  a  record 
26,571  visitors. 


Welcome 
to  two  new 
members  of  the  Great  Falls 
Symphony’s  Chinook  Winds, 
Nick  Murdick,  horn,  and  Jamie 
Strefeler,  oboe,  as  well  as  Marni 
Constantino,  bassoon,  who 
returns  to  the  quintet  after  a  one- 
year  leave  of  absence.  Murdick 
joins  the  Chinook  Winds  after 
receiving  a  diploma  from  the 
University  of  Cincinnati-College 
Conservatory  of  Music,  while 
Strefeler  recently  completed  her 
master’s  in  music  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Southern  California.  Amy 
Eyles,  flute,  returns  for  her  sev¬ 
enth  season  and  Allison  Sontz, 
clarinet,  begins  her  second  year 
with  the  chamber  group. 


The  Chinook  Winds  welcome 
two  new  members  this  season: 
Nick  Murdick,  horn,  and  Jamie 
Strefeler,  oboe. 

Welcome  to 

Kirby  Lambert,  who  dons  new  responsibilities  at  the 
Montana  Historical  Society  in  Helena  as  the  director 
of  the  Outreach  and  Interpretation  Program.  In  his  new 
position,  Lambert  will  use  the  society’s  resources  to 
enhance  the  educational  offerings  on  Montana  history 
and  heritage,  both  at  the  society  and  other  venues 
across  the  state,  including  classrooms  and  history 
organizations.  Lambert  joined  the  society  in  1985, 
leaving  a  job  as  assistance  director  of  the  Sam  Houston 
Museum  in  Huntsville,  TX.  Since  then,  he  has  served 
as  registrar,  curator  of  historical  collections  and  cura¬ 
tor  of  art. 


Condolences  to  ... 


Transitions 


Welcome  to  Prageeta  Sharma,  the  new  director  of  The  University  of 
Montana’s  creative  writing  program.  Sharma,  a  poet  who  lived  in  New 
York  City,  served  as  a  visiting  writer  and  teacher  in  the  English  Depart¬ 
ment  in  2005.  “At  the  end  of  my  year  I  soon  realized  I  wanted  to  come 
back,”  she  told  a  Missoulian  reporter.  “I  realized  something  extraordi¬ 
nary  was  happening  here.”  When  Kate  Gadbow,  the  director  of  UM’s 
renowned  creative  writing  program  announced  she  was  retiring  last  year, 
Sharma  applied  for  the  post,  and  UM  hired  the  Ivy  League-educated,  pub¬ 
lished  poet  and  Goddard  College  professor  to  pick  up  the  department’s 
reins.  Sharma  told  the  Missoulian  she  plans  to  dedicate  her  first  year  on 
the  job  to  fundraising  efforts,  including  bolstering  student  scholarship 
stipends,  helping  students  find  employment  opportunities  that  nurture 
their  writing  careers  and  expanding  the  visiting  professor/writer  program. 
She  said  she’s  honored  to  be  part  of  a  program  that’s  been  headed  by  the 
likes  of  H.G.  Merriam,  Richard  Hugo,  Lois  Welch  and  Kate  Gadbow.  “I 
could  see  long  ago  this  environment  was  conducive  to  exceptional  writing 
-  and  I  wanted  to  be  a  part  of  that,”  she  told  the  Missoulian.  “There  is  an 
awareness  here,  an  aesthetic.  A  mindfulness  and  playfulness.  There  is  a 
generous  nod  to  tradition,  but  an  enthusiastic  push  against  it.” 


Robyn  Peterson,  executive  director  of  the  Yellowstone  Art  Mu¬ 
seum  in  Billings  and  her  husband,  artist  Nick  Lamb,  who  lost  their 
home  to  the  wildfire  that  hit  Billings  in  August.  They  lost  everything, 
including  Nick’s  studio.  A  special  fund  has  been  established  by  friends 
to  help  them.  To  contribute,  please  send  checks  to:  U.S.  Bank/Private 
Banking  Dept.,  do  Robyn  and  Nick  Peterson  Fire  Recovery  Relief  Ac¬ 
count.  303  North  Broadway,  Billings,  MT  59101. 

The  family  and  friends  of  Elizabeth  A.  Rowan.  The  musician,  con¬ 
sidered  an  icon  in  the  region's  cultural  scene,  died  Sept.  3  in  Billings. 
She  was  80  years  old.  Rowan,  bom  Feb.  23,  1927,  in  Billings,  was 
the  daughter  of  Peter  and  Beulah  Rowan,  who  founded  Community 
Concerts  of  Montana  and  a  theater  guild,  both  at  the  downtown  Fox 
Theater  (now  the  Alberta  Bair  Theater).  She  saw  her  first  concert  there 
when  she  was  three.  Her  childhood  home  was  the  setting  for  many 
soirees  honoring  great  performers  who  played  the  downtown  theater, 
including  violinists  Jascha  Heifetz  and  Yehudi  Menuhin  and  perform¬ 
ers  Jose  Iturbi,  Paul  Robeson,  Gregor  Piatigorski,  Gladys  Swarthout 
and  Nelson  Eddy.  She  earned  a  a  degree  in  voice  performance  at  Juil- 
liard  School  of  Music  in  New  York  City.  She  made  her  debut  at  Town 
Hall  and  performed  in  New  York  for  10  years  as  a  popular  church 
soloist.  She  eventually  returned  to  Montana,  where  she  maintained  a 
private  voice  studio  at  her  home  on  Poly  Drive.  She  also  taught  for 
many  years  at  Rocky  Mountain  College.  In  the  1970s,  Rowan  served 
on  the  Fox  Committee  for  the  Performing  Arts,  helping  to  rescue  her 
beloved  Fox  Theater.  She  sang  at  Christmas  Eve  services  at  First  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  where  she  was  baptized,  and  also  sang  for  funerals 
and  entertained  at  private  parties.  Rowan  was  married  to  clarinetist 
Jim  Binkerd  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day  1997.  “Rowan  grew  up  with  music 
and  art  and  took  a  larger-than-life  interest  in  both,”  Nick  Sassano,  an 
organist  and  onetime  Community  Concerts  president,  told  the  Bill¬ 
ings  Gazette.  “She  lived  for  her  friendships  and  her  art  and  music.  She 
loved  the  links  between  music  and  history.” 

The  family  and  friends  of  Helen  Jacobson.  The  symphony  member 
and  retired  teacher,  64,  died  Aug.  8  in  Billings.  She  was  bom  July  23, 
1943,  in  Billings  and  received  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  education  from 
Eastern  Montana  College.  She  taught  in  Anchorage,  AK,  for  20  years 
and  was  a  member  of  the  symphonies  in  both  Anchorage  and  Billings. 

Continued  on  next  page 
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Poet  Laureate  (from  page  1) 


The  governor  ultimately  designates  the 
poet  laureate.  The  program  was  created  by 
Senate  Bill  69,  which  was  signed  into  state  law 
in  March  2005. 

Though  Pape  isn’t  a  Montana-born  poet,  he 
has  lived  in  the  state  since  1987,  and  before 
that  he  carried  on  a  long-term  personal  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Richard  Hugo,  the  most  famous 
Montana  poet  of  his  generation.  Pape,  whose 
direct,  plainspoken  and  personal  style  of  writing 
echoes  something  of  Hugo’s  poetry,  ultimately 
was  hired  at  The  University  of  Montana  to  take 
the  position  vacated  when  Hugo  died  in  1982. 

“I  consider  myself  a  slightly  romantic  realist,” 
Pape  said.  ‘‘I  loved  (Hugo’s)  style,  writing  about 
daily  imaginative  experience,  places  you  see 
along  the  highway,  places  that  mean  something 
to  you.  Land  and  landscape  have  always  been 
important  to  me  and  that’s  a  big  theme  in  my  po¬ 
etry;  I  grew  up  in  the  West,  and  even  when  I  was 
teaching  in  the  East  I  missed  the  West  a  lot.” 


Pape  is  well  aware  of  the  challenges  faced  by 
poets  today.  Though  some  mainstream  maga¬ 
zines  still  publish  occasional  poetry,  you’ll 
never  find  a  poetry  book  on  the  New  York 
Times  best-seller  list. 

“In  a  way,  poetry  is  wonderful  because  ev¬ 
erybody  ignores  it  and  you  can’t  really  sell  out, 
so  you  can  just  do  your  thing  and  hope  it  means 
something  to  someone  besides  yourself,”  Pape 
said  wryly. 

Despite  the  general  dearth  of  publishing 
opportunities  for  poets,  Pape  has  seen  seven 
books  of  his  poetry  published,  including  the 
Edwin  Ford  Piper  Prize-winning  Sunflower 
Facing  the  Sun  (University  of  Iowa  Press). 

His  most  recent  book  of  poetry,  2005 's  Ameri¬ 
can  Flamingo  (Southern  Illinois  University 
Press),  was  hailed  by  Alcosser  as  “a  beautifully 
compassionate  book. ...  In  the  manner  of  James 
Wright  and  Horace  before  him,  Greg  Pape  cel¬ 
ebrates  the  delicate  and  daily  exchange  living 


beings  make  with  each  other.” 

His  poetry  has  also  been  published  in 
magazines,  including  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
The  New  Yorker,  Poetry,  Colorado  Review  and 
Missouri  Review.  He  is  a  past  recipient  of  the 
Richard  Hugo  Memorial  Poetry  Award,  the 
Pushcart  Prize,  the  Vachel  Lindsey  Poetry 
Award,  and  two  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  fellowships. 

And  now  he  is  the  state’s  poet  laureate. 
Though  the  position  comes  with  neither  bud¬ 
get  nor  pay,  Pape  hopes  to  use  the  title  to  stir 
up  events  and  opportunities  to  promote  poetry 
around  the  state  during  his  two-year  term. 

“I’m  hoping  to  be  able  to  travel  around  the 
state  and  meet  people,  do  some  readings  and 
make  this  a  lively  and  interesting  experi¬ 
ence,”  Pape  said.  “I  would  love  be  able  to 
use  this  position  to  encourage  people  to  read 
more  poetry.  A  poem  a  day  is  a  vitamin  for 
your  mind.” 


Montana  Poet  Laureate 


Storm  Pattern  By  Greg  Pape  from  Storm  Pattern 


On  my  living  room  wall  hangs  a  Navajo  rug 
handwoven  by  Virginia  Yazzie.  A  Storm  Pattern 
with  a  black  and  white  border,  through  which 
the  spirit  line  passes,  a  design  like  silhouettes 

of  mesas  on  the  Colorado  Plateau.  Within  the  border 
it's  red,  Ganado  red,  with  black  and  white 
figures,  the  sacred  water  bugs,  the  mountains 
and  the  clouds,  and  the  intersecting  lightning  bolts 

that  shoot  out  from  the  center  to  the  four  corners. 

I  love  to  look  at  it  hanging  on  my  wall. 

I  love  to  run  my  fingers  over  the  wool. 

Virginia  Yazzie  raised  and  tended  the  sheep 

and  sheared  the  wool  and  spun  it  by  hand, 
mixing  in  a  little  hair  from  her  goats. 


She  dyed  the  wool  and  she  built  the  loom 
on  which  to  weave  it.  She  made  up 

this  variation  on  the  old  pattern,  and 
she  took  pleasure  in  the  work  of  her  hands. 

But  there's  coal  and  uranium  and  maybe  oil 
on  her  land,  and  the  government  says  she 

and  her  family  have  to  move,  relocate 
is  the  word  they  use,  to  Flagstaff  or  Winslow 
or  Tuba  City.  Think  of  Virginia  Yazzie 
with  the  relocation  blues.  Imagine  her 

telling  the  government  she'll  never  move. 

Then  remember  the  water  bugs,  the  mountains, 
the  clouds,  the  lightning,  the  border  through  which 
the  spirit  line  passes,  the  storm  pattern  in  her  eyes. 


Condolences  to  ... 


The  family  and  friends  of 
Elmer  Sprunger.  The  Bigfork  artist, 
cartoonist,  satirist  and  conservation¬ 
ist  died  Aug.  22  at  age  87.  He  was 
best-known  for  realistic  wildlife 
paintings,  displayed  at  galleries 
throughout  the  region,  and  for  his 
cartoons,  which  appeared  in  the 
Bigfork  Eagle  for  many  years.  His 
rendition  of  a  woodpecker  became 
part  of  a  logo  for  Flathead  Audubon, 
and  the  Sprunger- Whitney  Nature 
Trail  in  the  Swan  Valley  was  named 
in  recognition  of  his  conservation 
efforts.  Marc  Wilson,  former  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Bigfork  Eagle, 
told  the  Missoulian  that  Sprunger’s 
cartoons,  which  skewered  greed  and 
foolishness,  had  a  tremendous  impact 
on  the  area.  “Elmer  did  more  to  preserve  the 
look  of  the  Flathead  Valley  than  any  other 
single  person  1  know,”  Wilson  said.  Sprunger 
grew  up  in  the  Swan  Valley,  and  spent  sum¬ 
mers  at  Flathead  Lake’s  Cedar  Bay  Lodge, 
where  his  father  was  a  caretaker  for  one  of 
the  Copper  Kings.  He  grew  up  sketching  the 
scenes  around  him,  and  eventually  turned 
to  oil  painting.  As  a  young  man,  he  lived  in 
Poison  and  Wild  Horse  Island,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  found  work  in  the  Seattle  shipyards.  He 
joined  the  Army,  where  his  duties  included 
running  the  crafts  room  at  the  enlisted 
men’s  club,  where  he  gave  art  lessons.  Back 


in  Montana,  he  worked  as  a  sign  painter  at 
the  aluminum  plant  in  Columbia  Falls,  and 
began  showing  his  large,  realistic  paintings  of 
wildlife,  becoming  a  full-time  artist  in  1971. 
But  he  still  found  time  to  lampoon  self-serv¬ 
ing  politicians  and  bureaucrats  in  his  cartoons. 
His  longtime  friend,  author  and  publisher  Dale 
Burk,  told  the  Missoulian  that  Sprunger  “lifted 
people  from  a  microcosm  to  a  macrocosm,  and 
helped  us  see  ourselves  in  relation  to  the  bigger 
picture.  He  would  never  have  called  himself 
an  intellectual,  but  at  the  furthest  reach  of  that 
word,  he  was  a  true  thinker,  and  he  put  himself 
on  the  line  for  the  things  he  believed  in.” 


Family  and  friends  of  musician  Hal- 
leck  Buind  Brenden.  He  died  July  25  in 
Billings;  he  was  66.  Brenden  was  bom 
May  12,  1941,  in  the  family  home  in 
Laurel.  He  started  violin  lessons  at  age 
nine  and  continued  with  violin  and  piano 
lessons  through  high  school.  Brenden 
graduated  from  Montana  State  College 
in  1963  with  a  bachelor’s  in  psychol¬ 
ogy,  and  his  many  summer  jobs  included 
playing  piano  in  a  bordello  at  Mission 
Beach,  CA.  He  earned  a  master’s  in 
psycholinguistics  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  where  he  was  one  of  the  found¬ 
ing  members  of  the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee  (SNCC).  He 
became  an  assistant  professor  of  psy¬ 
chology  at  Belknap  College  in  Centre 
Harbor,  NH,  was  selected  as  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Tmstees,  and  served  on  the  Aca¬ 
demic  Senate.  While  at  Belknap  College,  he 
played  improvisational  piano  and  fiddle  in  the 
Jug  Band;  he  also  lived  in  New  York  City  for  a 
year,  where  he  was  a  performing  artist  and  ra¬ 
conteur  at  Kenny’s  Castaways  from  1978-1979. 
He  was  married  for  a  decade  to  artist  Sheila 
Miles.  After  returning  to  Montana,  he  worked 
as  a  millwright  and  was  a  DJ  for  a  radio  station 
in  Miles  City.  He  also  performed  with  Dobro 
Dick  Dillof  and  Vassar  Clements,  and  toured  as 
a  fiddler  with  Country  Shuffle.  His  music  was 
produced  by  Beet  Records,  and  he  recorded  a 
CD,  Lost  in  a  Honky-Tonk  Dream. 


Websites 

offer 

emergency 
resources 
for  artists 

What  do  artists 
do  in  an  emer¬ 
gency,  when 
natural  disasters 
such  as  wildfires 
or  floods  destroy 
homes  and  liveli¬ 
hoods? 

Here  are  a  few 
resources: 

The  New  York 
Foundation  for 
the  Arts  offers 
emergency  re¬ 
sources  for  artists 
of  all  disciplines. 
Go  to  www.nyfa. 
org  and  look 
under  the  tab  Art¬ 
ists,  for  Emergen¬ 
cy  Resources  for 
Artists.  You  can 
choose  resources 
for  all  disciplines, 
or  specific  areas, 
such  as  crafts, 
literature,  media, 
theatre  and  visual 
arts. 

For  information 
about  emer¬ 
gency  funds 
for  artists,  visit 
pen.org/page. 
php/prmlD/1470 
or  www.  women 
arts.org/fund/ 
Emergency 
Funds.htm. 
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Send  us 
book  ideas 

Two  Helena 
publishing  com¬ 
panies  welcome 
book  ideas. 

Farcountry 
Press  invites 
writers,  photogra¬ 
phers,  and  illustra¬ 
tors  to  submit  their 
book  ideas  for 
consideration. 

Farcountry  pub¬ 
lishes  books  on 
regional  popular 
history,  natural 
history  and  na¬ 
tional  parks  for  a 
general  audience 
and  for  children. 
The  company 
also  publishes 
color  photography 
books  on  regions, 
states,  cities  and 
national  parks,  but 
generally  does  not 
publish  poetry  or 
fiction. 

Please  send 
book  proposals  to: 
Acquisitions,  PO 
Box  5630,  Helena, 
MT  59604.  Include 
a  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope 
or  your  materials 
will  not  be  re¬ 
turned,  and  do  not 
send  original  art 
or  photographs. 

For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  visit  www.far 
countrypress.com. 

Riverbend 
Publishing  also 
welcomes  book 
proposals  about 
Montana  and  the 
West.  The  com¬ 
pany  publishes 
award-winning 
books  on  regional 
history,  natural 
history,  photogra¬ 
phy  and  Glacier 
and  Yellowstone 
national  parks, 
plus  cookbooks 
and  fiction. 

Send  proposals 
to  Editor,  River- 
bend  Publish¬ 
ing,  PO  Box 
5833,  Helena, 

MT  59604.  Visit 
www.riverbend 
publishing.com 
for  more  informa¬ 
tion  about  the 
company. 


First  Dog  Unleashed  in  the  Montana  Capitol 
Written  by  Jessica  Solberg  and  illustrated  by  Rob¬ 
ert  Rath 

Published  September  2007  by  Farcountry  Press, 

Helena,  MT 

$17.95  hardcover,  $11.95  softcover 

A  little  history,  a  few  lessons  on  government  and  a 
whole  lot  of  tail  wagging,  barking  and  squirrel  chasing 
accompany  Jag.  Gov.  Brian  Schweitzer’s  border  collie, 
as  he  makes  himself  at  home  in  the  state  capitol. 

In  their  lively  children's  book.  Bozeman  writer 
Jessica  Solberg  and  illustrator  Robert  Rath  follow  Jag 
through  a  day  on  the  job  as  the  governor's  Canine  Spe¬ 
cial  Assistant  and  Security  Dog.  Adventures  abound,  as  Jag  meets  city  dogs,  gets  a 
pep  talk  from  Sid  the  Squirrel,  takes  a  few  lessons  in  government  from  Phoebe  the 
Pigeon,  and  accompanies  the  governor  on  a  parade  through  Glendive. 

At  the  end,  Jag  concludes  that  he  has  an  important  job  after  all:  “I  help  the 
governor  make  friends  with  the  people  of  Montana  . . .  And  I  inspire  even  the  littlest 
kids  -  and  pups  -  to  dream  big." 

In  First  Dog,  Jag  also  accomplishes  the  refreshing  feat  of  sidestepping  politics 
while  inspiring  young  readers  to  take  an  interest  in  government. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 

The  Irish  General  Thomas  Francis  Meagher 
By  Paul  R.  Wylie 

Published  September  2007  by  the  University  of 

Oklahoma  Press,  Norman,  OK 
$29.95  hardcover 

One  of  Montana's  most  controversial  historical 
figures,  acting  territorial  governor  Thomas  Francis 
Meagher,  receives  thorough,  even-handed  treatment  in 
an  engrossing  biography  by  Bozeman  researcher  (and 
Meagher  County  native)  Paul  R.  Wylie. 

Meagher  only  resided  in  Montana  during  the  last 
few  years  of  his  life.  But  he  left  an  indelible  stamp  on 
the  state  -  and  indeed,  on  history. 

Meagher  was  first  and  foremost  a  rousing  orator  and 
Irish  patriot.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  Irish  revolution  of  1848  -  which  resulted  in  a 
death  sentence  that  was  later  commuted  to  exile  in  Tasmania. 

After  escaping  from  the  penal  colony  to  New  York,  Meagher  found  fame  as  an 
orator  and  founder  and  editor  of  the  Irish  News.  During  the  Civil  War,  he  rose  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general  in  the  Union  Army,  where  he  led  the  famous  Irish  Brigade. 

Wylie  meticulously  traces  Meagher's  life,  from  his  childhood  in  Ireland  to  his 
final  hours  in  Fort  Benton.  Along  the  way,  he  finds  evidence  of  a  romantic,  a  realist 
and  a  renegade,  whose  legacy  was  marred  by  personal  tragedy  and  tarnished  by  “a 
disastrous  fascination  with  alcohol.” 


-  Kristi  Niemeyer 


Everything  As  It  Happens 

By  Bernard  Quetchenbach 

Published  2007  by  FootHills  Publishing,  Kanona,  NY 
$16  softcover 

The  American  landscape  -  from  the  poet’s  birth¬ 
place  in  Rochester,  NY,  to  the  Pacific  -  takes  fresh 
shape  in  the  serene,  painterly  poems  in  Bernard 
Quetchenbach’s  new  book.  Everything  As  It  Happens. 

He  has  a  way  of  verbifying  adjectives,  as  in 
"Clark's  Fork  Canyon,"  where  “Eagles/  brisk  the 
ghosts  of  older  walls."  And  of  putting  verbs  to  rare  use, 
as  in  "The  Prairie,"  a  two-line  poem:  "Roots  and  stems 
beard  the  tracks/  the  humped  cars  graze  in  passing.” 

And  shorter  still  is  “Hank  Williams”:  “A  love 
lodged  in  the  bones/  trails  across  the  dark  stations.” 

Of  course,  brevity  isn't  the  poet’s  only  approach, 
although  many  of  his  poems  feel  brisk,  refreshing.  He  begins  and  ends  the  book 
with  two  longer  narratives,  each  framed  by  water:  “The  Gray  Lake”  and  “Wave.” 

Quetchenbach  teaches  English  and  philosophy  at  Montana  State  University- 
Billings.  His  poems,  essays  and  articles  have  appeared  in  many  anthologies;  and 
he's  the  author  of  Back  from  the  Far  Field:  American  Nature  Poetry  in  the  Late 
Twentieth  Century  and  a  chapbook.  The  Hermit's  Act. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 


Everything  As 
It  Happens 


Bernard 

Quetchenbach 


Big  Sky  Barns  Grand  and  Historic 
Barns  of  Montana 
By  Chuck  Haney 
Published  in  2007  by  Riverbend 
Publishing,  Helena,  MT 
$19.95  softcover 

More  than  50  of  Montana's  finest 
historic  barns  are  beautifully  photo¬ 
graphed  in  this  collection  by  Montana 
photographer  Chuck  Haney.  The  nearly 
1 00  photographs  give  readers  a  feel  of 
the  bams,  both  in  overall  grandness  and 
unique  details.  Brief  histories  accompany  many  of  the  photographs,  offering  details 
of  the  structures’  origins  and  restoration. 

The  book  showcases  bams  from  across  the  state,  including  the  famous  Kleffner 
Bam,  located  in  the  Helena  Valley  and  believed  to  be  the  largest  old  bam  in  the 
western  United  States.  The  structures  range  from  functional  to  elegant  (including 
wonderful  round  and  stone  barns)  and  from  historic  to  humble. 

Chuck  Haney  is  a  professional  freelance  photographer/writer  based  in  Whitefish. 
His  work  has  been  featured  in  many  regional  and  national  publications.  Big  Sky 
Bams  is  Haney's  ninth  book. 

-  Crystal  Stipe 


Star  Crossed 

By  Lowell  Jaeger 

Published  2006  by  Pudding  House  Publications, 

Columbus,  OH 
$8.95  softcover 

In  Star  Crossed,  Flathead  Valley  poet  Lowell 
Jaegar  contemplates  love  in  all  its  torn  and  rapturous 
guises. 

In  “Now  It's  a  House.”  he  relishes  domesticity: 

“. . .  and  I’m  tempted  by  the  scent/  of  you  to  write  all 
this  down./  the  nameless  art  of  lives  entwining.” 

Or  its  unraveling,  as  in  the  title  poem,  “Star 
Crossed,”  about  a  lover  who  scrambles  words:  ... 

Not/  much  of  a  constellation,  she’d  shrug./  Meaning 
consolation.  Or  once/  she  chided  my  arrogance  with,/ 

Who  appointed  you  this  godlike/  impotence?  Omnipotence,/ 1  corrected.  But  she’d 
stung  me  just  the  same.” 

Humor,  grief,  heartbreak  and  kinship  all  slip  into  and  out  of  his  four  chapbooks 
published  by  Pudding  House  last  year,  which  also  include  Black  Ice,  The  Banana 
Man  and  Nobody  Special. 

The  poet  teaches  creative  writing  at  Flathead  Valley  Community  College  in 
Kalispell. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 

Butte  Trivia 

By  George  Everett 

Published  in  2007  by  Riverbend  Publishing, 

Helena,  MT 
$9.95  softcover 

This  new  book  by  Butteophile  George  Everett  con¬ 
tains  all  sorts  of  facts  about  what  could  be  Montana’s 
most  famous  city  -  Butte,  America. 

Filled  with  720  facts  about  the  Mining  City, 

Everett’s  compendium  features  all  sorts  of  trivia,  from 
geography  and  history  to  sports  and  literature. 

From  this  book,  readers  can  learn  that  the  city’s  of¬ 
ficial  flower  is  the  pink  fairy,  that  former  Congressman 
Pat  Williams  and  Evel  Knievel  are  cousins  and  that 
former  Gov.  Judy  Martz  was  a  member  of  the  1964 
U.S  Olympic  speed  skating  team.  One  can  also  discover  that  Butte  has  played  host 
to  11  U.S.  presidents  and  two  presidents  from  foreign  countries. 

Everett,  a  long  time  Butte  resident  and  head  of  the  Mainstreet  Uptown  Butte 
organization,  has  written  over  100  articles  for  a  variety  of  regional  and  national 
publications.  He  also  maintains  an  online  magazine,  Only  in  Butte. 

-  Crystal  Stipe 

Yellowstone  Bears  In  the  Wild 

By  James  C.  Halfpenny,  with 

photography  by  Michael  H.  Francis 
Published  2007  by  Riverbend 

Publishing,  Helena,  MT 
$29.95  hardcover 

The  giant  imprint  of  the  left  front  and 
hind  feet  of  Grizzly  Bear  264,  engraved 
on  the  front  and  back  of  this  hardcover 
book,  are  worth  the  cover  price  for  Yel¬ 
lowstone  Bears  -  consider  all  those 
fabulous  photographs  and  engaging  text  a  bonus. 

Naturalist  James  Halfpenny  considers  himself  an  ursophile  -  one  who  loves 
bears  -  and  that  passion  illuminates  his  anecdotes  about  bear  encounters  (his  own, 
and  those  of  park  rangers,  bear  watchers  and  biologists).  But  a  gift  for  clear,  simple 
language  helps  render  discussions  of  bear  paleontology,  DNA,  biology  and  behav¬ 
ior  accessible  to  less  science-savvy  bruin  fans. 

Curiosity,  he  says,  is  one  of  a  bear’s  most  endearing  qualities  -  and  the  one 
most  apt  to  land  him  in  trouble.  He  also  notes  that  bears  appear  to  think  and  learn, 
and  offers  compelling  and  amusing  examples  of  bear  reasoning  and  encounters 
with  other  species  (including  wolves  and  humans). 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 

Last  Stand  George  Bird  Grinnell,  the  Battle  to 

Save  the  Buffalo,  and  the  Birth  of  the  New  West 
By  Michael  Punke 

Published  2007  by  HarperCollins,  New  York,  NY 
$25.95  hardcover 

In  this  disturbing  yet  riveting  chronicle,  Missoula 
writer  Michael  Punke  tells  how  “cruel  and  improvident 
rapacity”  (observed  by  painter  George  Catlin  in  the 
1830s)  almost  brought  an  end  to  the  vast  herds  of  buf¬ 
falo  that  once  washed  over  the  Great  Plains  in  numbers 
too  large  to  count  or  even,  perhaps,  imagine. 

And  he  tells  the  story  of  George  Bird  Grinnell, 
founder  of  the  Audubon  Society  and  a  leading  force  in 
the  establishment  of  Glacier  National  Park,  who  placed 
himself  at  the  epicenter  of  that  destruction  and  sought, 
successfully,  to  turn  the  tide. 

The  sportsman,  scientist  and  journalist  is  a  fascinating  character  -  the  son  of 
a  wealthy  Wall  Street  broker,  who  chose  to  pursue  paleontology  and  adventure 
instead  of  high  finance.  In  his  travels,  Grinnell  consorted  with  Buffalo  Bill,  George 
Armstrong  Custer  and  his  friend  and  ally,  Theodore  Roosevelt.  With  his  impas¬ 
sioned  plea  to  politicians  and  the  American  public  to  save  the  buffalo  from  extinc¬ 
tion,  he  waged  the  first  national  battle  over  the  environment  and  gave  birth  to  the 
modem  conservation  movement. 

Other  titles  by  Punke  include  a  novel.  The  Revenant,  and  Fire  and  Brimstone: 

The  North  Butte  Mining  Disaster  of  1917. 
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Joan  Zen:  Youniverse 

Recorded,  mixed  and  mastered  in  their 

home  studio  in  Hamilton,  MT,  by  Jason 

Hicks;  produced  in  2007 

With  Joan  Zen’s  latest  release  of  10  all-orig¬ 
inal  tunes,  the  popular  Hamilton  band  shows 
that  it’s  rapidly  moving  forward  from  local 
party  dance  band.  Singer  Deborah  Hicks,  a.k.a. 
Joan  Zen,  calls  this  a  concept  album  intended  to 
attract  national  prominence;  with  tour  dates  and 
airplay  scheduled  in  four  states,  this  looks  to  be 
happening. 

Smart  showmanship  is  evident  from  the 
outset,  as  “No  Motivation”  and  its  R&B  sax 
infusion  (by  Jason  Hicks)  and  unusual  chord 
progression  grab  our  interest.  Missoula  jazz 
guitarist  David  Horgan  lends  nimble  lap  steel  to 
the  countrified- 
reggae  cross, 

“Soul  Laun¬ 
dry."  Hicks’s 
breathy,  soulful 
delivery  on  the 
jazz-funk  “The 
God  in  You” 
is  followed  by 
Mike  Delaney’s 
cookin’  lead 
guitar  on  “We  Are  One,”  complementing 
Hicks’s  great  bluesy  turn. 

“Mother  Terra”  has  more  reggae  flavoring; 
and  “Chill,”  a  pretty  ballad  with  opulent  chords 
and  Hicks’s  soulful,  expressive  vocals,  is  a 
'  show-stopper.  She  croons  into  the  mic,  pouring 
;  out  long  notes  that  dart  about  the  tonal  scale 
with  abandon,  going  from  warble  to  wail  in  one 
smooth  motion.  It’s  obvious  she’s  been  singing 
a  bunch,  and  doing  it  right:  that’s  her  control 
and  technique,  maturing  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
proving  she’s  ready  for  the  national  stage. 

There’s  more  cool  Jason  sax  on  the  funky 
“Paint  the  Youniverse,"  and  Corvallis  resident 
and  famed  musician  Huey  Lewis  contributes 
jammin’  harmonica  to  “The  Usual  Scene,”  a 
hats-off  dance  number  to  Joan  Zen’s  many 
loyal  fans.  Bass  player  Don  Maus  and  drummer 
Mike  Bedard  fill  out  the  group,  and,  on  several 
tunes,  Brandon  “BZ”  Zimmer  contributes  vo¬ 
cals  and  percussion. 

There’s  a  lot  going  on  here.  Tight  produc¬ 
tion  from  Jason,  good  melody  and  pacing,  and 
a  lyrical  theme  of  Buddhist-flavored  good  will, 
all  ride  on  Deborah  Hicks’s  great  vocal  com¬ 
mand. 

Visit  the  group  at  www.joanzen.com. 

-  Mariss  McTucker 


Rick  Tryon:  Home  Ground  Brew 

Produced  by  Rick  Tryon  and  Matt  John¬ 
son  in  2006;  recorded  at  Fourth  Avenue 
Studios,  Great  Falls,  MT 

Great  Falls  singer-songwriter  Rick  Tryon 
has  a  good  eye  for  revealing  what  makes 
people  tick  -  those  at  the  bottom  and  those  at 
the  top.  In  his  10  originals,  recorded  with  clean, 
stripped-down  production,  he  gives  us  vivid 
portrayals  of  those  trying  to  make  it  and  those 
who  already  have. 


But  he’s  skeptical  that  the  former  are  happy, 
and  knows  the  latter  are  most  likely  not, 
although  they 
seem  to  try 
harder  to  find 
happiness  in 
their  day-to-day 
existence. 

“Welcome 
to  the  Club” 
has  tropical 
ambience;  it’s 
background  for 
the  dissolute 
class  that  bought  the  corporate  dream,  now 
in  denial  about  growing  old  (“...  champagne 
mentality,  sparkling  personality  ...”).  “Rich 
American”  has  our  protagonist,  with  tongue  in 
cheek,  envying  the  lifestyle  of  the  Mercedes- 
Benz  bunch,  and  bemoaning  the  fact  that  his 
pitiful  wage  goes  to  “women,  liquor  and  pool.” 

One  of  rural  America’s  favorite  pastimes, 
stock-car  racing,  gets  full  treatment  in  “Thun¬ 
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der  Hill”  (“Electric  City  Speedway  . . .  chasing 
down  a  thrill”).  There  are  the  girls  on  Tenth 
Avenue  and  their  broken-dream  lives  (“Gypsy 
Wind”),  and  a  nod  to  Montana’s  changing  way 
of  life  in  “Big  Sky  Ranchette.” 

Tryon’s  throaty  delivery,  faltering  at  times, 
plays  well  here  on  tender  love  songs  and  rock 
ballads.  “Trick  of  Light”  and  its  simple  finger¬ 
picking  style,  recaptures  the  memories  of  a  past 
love;  and  “Love  Never  Leaves  You  Behind” 
has  nice  vocals  and  pretty,  sustained  chords. 
“Suzanne”  is  a  tribute  to  she  who  makes  him 
happy  and  whole. 

Matt  Johnson  contributes  keyboards  and 
percussion  here  and  there,  but  just  Tryon  and 
his  songs  are  what  makes  this  album  click. 

Visit  www.ricktryon.com  for  a  sample. 

-  Mariss  McTucker 

The  Acousticals:  Glory  Days 

Recorded,  mixed,  and  produced  in  2007  at 

animaltown  studios  in  Missoula,  MT 

The  Acousticals’  new  CD  features  what 
Richie  Reinholdt  calls  “Acoustic  Americana,” 
an  apt  moniker  for  the  mostly-Reinholdt- 
penned  bluegrassers,  ballads  and  old-timey 
songs.  There’s  also  a  little  psych-yourself-out 
nuance  fueled  by  Reinholdt’s  imagination  and 
the  boys’  fine  pickin’. 

The  Missoula  trio  is  songwriter-guitarist 
Reinholdt,  a  Montana  music  staple  since  his 
days  with  Live 
Wire  Choir  in 
the  70s;  man- 
dolinist  Chad 
Fadely,  of  the 
former  Missou¬ 
la  band  Long 
Overdue  and 
picker  with  the 
Flathead’s  Left- 
Over  Biscuits; 
and  talented 
stand-up  bass  player  and  singer  Ted  Lowe,  who 
also  plays  guitar  with  Missoula's  Pinegrass. 

The  recording  includes  odd  but  work¬ 
able  chord  structures,  good  storytelling  from 
Reinholdt’s  nasal,  Everly-sounding  tenor,  and 
superb,  danceable  rhythm.  There  are  also  cov¬ 
ers  of  Bob  Dylan  (“Just  Like  Tom  Thumb’s 
Blues”)  and  Neil  Young  (“Powderfinger”). 

Fadely's  tasty  mandolin  kicks  off  the  pretty 
pop-bluegrass  inflections  of  “I  Dunno,”;  the 
plaintive  and  tender  “Betty  Lou”  paints  the 
high-school  scenario  of  careless  love  and  love¬ 
less  marriage;  youthful  male  fantasy  is  revisited 
in  "The  High  Life”  (“beers,  weed  and  girls”). 

The  western-tinged  “Sunset”  canters  along 
on  gamblin',  broken-dream  lyrics.  “Stray  Ra¬ 
ven”  is  an  old-timey  waltz  wherein  Reinholdt 
proceeds  to  flatten  the  heck  out  of  his  guitar 
break.  Yeah! 

“Insomnia”  and  “Voices  in  the  Rain"  caught 
my  fancy.  The  former  is  a  spooky,  middle-of- 
the-night  story,  during  that  wee-hour  time  warp 
where  fantasy  becomes  too  lucid  and  sleep  is 
elusive.  Great  guitar  and  mandolin  work  factor 
into  the  mood. 

“Voices  in  the  Rain”  is  a  jazzy,  ghostly 
concoction  of  stormy  FX  where  the  mind  plays 
tricks  on  one’s  hearing,  buttressed  by  more  fine 
fretwork  from  the  fellows. 

Visit  the  group  at  www.richiereinholdt.com 
or  www.chadfadely.com. 

-  Mariss  McTucker 

J.  D.  Smith  and  the  Three  Legged 
Dog:  Unstable 

Recorded  by  the  Sonic  Distiller  in  a 

Montana  cabin;  produced  by  Jesse  Haag 

and  Jeremy  Smith  in  2007 

The  second  effort  from  this  Troy  band  veers 
from  lonesome  to  lovestruck  in  leader  and  gui¬ 
tarist  Jeremy  Smith’s  12  originals.  With  their 
sparse  style  and  excellent  rhythm  section,  the 
group  blasts  through  southern-tinged  country- 
rock  songs  that  send  you  onto  the  dance  floor. 
And  good  production  values  abound. 

Great  percussion  motors  us  through  the  first 
piece,  “Sugar,”  about  the  girl  who  leaves  over 
and  over  but  always  returns;  the  shuffly,  eerie 


title  cut,  “Unstable,”  features  bluesy  mandolin 
and  lots  of  bass  riffs;  and  fuzzed-up  guitar  high¬ 
lights  the  rockin’  “Something  in  the  Water.” 

In  the  pretty,  disco-fied  “White  Lights,”  you 
can  almost  see  the  mirror  ball  dazzling  the  bar 
patrons,  fortifying  them  as  they  look  for  love 
on  “another  barroom  night.”  And  “What  Was  I 
Thinking”  ought  to  keep  them  on  their  feet,  with 
its  cool  bass-solo  intro  and  chuggin’  locomotive 
drum  pattern. 

Smith’s  plain¬ 
tive  baritone  wraps 
around  these  slices 
of  life,  spilling 
cavalcades  of 
words  and  draw¬ 
ing  out  syllables 
through  rumbly 
vocals.  In  “Atten¬ 
tion,”  when  Smith 
sings  “And  I’m  wondering  if  I  ever  had  a  chance 
at  love,”  he  somehow  works  every  vowel  in  the 
alphabet  into  the  word  “chance.” 

There’s  more  fuzzy  guitar  and  romp,  a  sad 
waltz  (“All  Over  but  the  Crying”),  and  gor¬ 
geous  cross-picking  on  the  mandolin  in  “Last 
Flight  Out.”  Matt  Braverman,  bass.  Hays  Daniel, 
electric  guitar,  and  Christian  Gutierrez  on  drums 
complete  the  mix,  with  mandolin  by  Lincoln 
Crockett  and  drums  by  Jesse  Haag  on  several 
tracks.  Oh,  and  there’s  great  jacket  artwork  of 
wedding-couple  silhouettes,  maybe,  or  dancers, 
by  Yaak  Valley  artist  Alan  McNiel. 

Visit  the  band  at  www.the31eggeddog.com. 

-  Mariss  McTucker 

Dory  Ritrovato  and  Ml 3:  Beyond 
Insanity 

Recorded  and  mixed  in  2005  by  Dory  Ritrovato 

at  Ghetto  Recording  in  Butte,  MT 

Dory  Ritrovato’s  "Beyond  Insanity”  is  the 
soundtrack  to  a  future-world  screenplay  he's 
writing  of  the  same  name.  The  musician,  who 
calls  his  stuff  “space  rock,”  uses  the  music  to 
showcase  the  capabilities  of  his  studio.  Ghetto 
Recording  in  Butte. 

Ritrovato  and  his  band.  Ml 3,  run  through  the 
tunes  with  all  kinds  of  FX,  phase-shifting  and 
reverbing  the  heck  out  of  instruments  and  vocals 
to  good  effect. 

The  sci-fi 
scenario  concerns 
world  domina¬ 
tion  by  the  “beast 
system.”  Two 
families  -  the 
Bushes,  an  evil 
banking  family, 
and  the  warmon¬ 
gering  Rummies 

-  instigate  con¬ 
flict  to  control  the  world’s  oil. 

On  first  listen,  we  gather  that  the  righteous 
humans  are  slaves  to  the  families’  corporate 
greed  and  are  persecuted  for  their  faith  in  the 
truth,  given  them  by  a  special  herb  that  the  evil 
ones  are  trying  to  eradicate  as  well.  High-flying 
guitars,  throbbing  bass,  and  wailing  voices  shout¬ 
ing  “Lies!”  (“Awakening”  and  the  driving  “Hang 
On”)  set  the  scene.  “Who  Do  You  think  You 
Are?”  is  almost  conversational,  a  garage-band 
sound  echoing  the  righteous  becoming  brave, 
proud  to  put  down  the  system. 

The  spaceflight  innuendoes  of  “Beyond  Insan¬ 
ity”  reinforce  the  storyline:  the  good  people  build 
a  ship  that  takes  them  away  from  Planet  Earth  to 
regroup  and  recuperate  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Universe,  deciding  at  last  to  return  and  battle  the 
enslaving  masters. 

At  this  point  the  score  takes  a  decidedly 
upbeat  turn  (“Free  at  Last,”  “Can’t  Keep  Me 
Down”).  There’s  even  a  slow,  rock-steady  love 
song  (“After  the  Storm")  and  pretty  “the  end" 
music  in  “Healings,”  a  thematic  instrumental 
with  quiet  piano  and  lovely  saxophone. 

Ritrovato  plays  most  of  the  lead  instruments 
here  -  sax,  vibraphone,  harmonica  and  keyboards 

-  and  provides  vocals.  His  soundtrack  captures 
the  mood  of  his  screenplay,  and  he  uses  lots  of 
his  studio’s  toys  to  complete  the  story. 

-  Mariss  McTucker 
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Poets  & 

Writers 

Online 

Poets  &  Writers 
Online  (www. 
pw.org)  is  an  ex¬ 
tensive  website, 
sponsored  by 
Poets  &  Writers 
Magazine,  that 
offers  a  variety 
of  resources  to 
writers,  includ¬ 
ing  a  free  online 
newsletter;  and 
links  to  liter¬ 
ary  magazines, 
small  presses, 
and  grants  and 
awards. 

Register  for 
“Speakeasy”  and 
join  conversations 
about  agents, 

MFA  programs, 
novel  writing, 
poetry  and  much 
more.  Many  of 
the  listings  from 
one  of  P&W’s 
most  popular 
books,  A  Direc¬ 
tory  of  American 
Poets  &  Fiction 
Writers,  are  also 
available  with 
search  capabili¬ 
ties.  Locate  poets 
and  fiction  writers; 
use  the  search 
engine  to  list 
writers  by  agent 
or  publisher;  or 
discover  where 
other  writers  have 
been  published. 
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Students 
invited  to 
create  park 
postcards 

Officials  from 
Glacier  National 
Park  and  the 
Glacier  Natural 
History  Asso¬ 
ciation  (GNHA) 
announce  a 
postcard  contest 
for  northwest 
Montana  students 
in  Grades  1-8. 

The  winning 
artwork  in  each 
category  will  be 
showcased  on 
postcards,  which 
will  be  given  to 
the  visiting  public 
at  GNHA  book¬ 
stores  in  Glacier 
National  Park 
next  summer. 

All  entries  must 
contain  original 
artwork  and  text 
and  relate  to  the 
theme:  What 
does  Glacier  Na¬ 
tional  Park  mean 
to  me? 

Entries,  includ¬ 
ing  parental 
consent,  must 
be  postmarked 
by  Oct.  26.  To 
download  details, 
go  to  www.nps. 
gov/glac/forkids/ 
upload/Bookmark 
contestflyer.pdf. 
Winners  will  be 
announced  by 
Nov.  30. 


ducation 


Schools  invited  to 

Created  by  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  and  The  Poetry  Foundation,  Poetry 
Out  Loud  encourages  high  school  students  to 
memorize  and  perform  great  poems. 

There  has  been  a  recent  resurgence  of  poetry 
as  an  oral  art  form,  as  seen  in  the  slam  poetry 
movement  and  the  immense  popularity  of  rap 
music  among  our  youth.  Poetry  Out  Loud 
invites  the  dynamic  aspects  of  slam  poetry, 
spoken  word  and  theatre  into  the  English  class. 
This  exciting  program  helps  students  master 
public  speaking  skills,  build  self-confidence 
and  learn  about  their  literary  heritage. 

A  veteran  Montana  English  teacher  who 
participated  last  year  said.  "You  know,  it 
changed  me  too.  After  30  years  of  teaching,  it 
was  a  real  shot  in  the  arm." 

"When  you  see  kids  stand  up  there  and 
understand  a  poem  as  they  recite  it,  something 
lights  up  inside  of  them,"  she  added.  "It’s  a 
very  cool  thing.” 

This  year's  program  follows  the  same  pyra¬ 
mid  structure  as  last  year,  with  school,  state 
and  national  competitions.  The  Poetry  Founda¬ 
tion  provides  materials  for  each  participating 
teacher,  including  a  kit  with  two  anthologies, 
two  audio  guides,  a  poster  and  a  teacher’s 
guide,  all  supplemented  by  the  website  at 
www.poetryoutloud.org. 

The  official  contest  is  limited  to  recitation 
of  the  poems  included  in  the  hard  copy  and 
online  Poetry  Out  Loud  anthologies.  Each 
participating  school  implements  the  Poetry 
Out  Loud  curriculum  in  the  classroom,  holding 
classroom-level  and  then  school-level  poetry 
recitation  contests  and  identifying  a  school¬ 
wide  champion. 


participate  in  poetry  recitation  contest 


Each  state  arts  agency  then  holds  a  state-level 
poetry  recitation  contest,  identifying  a  state 
champion  by  March  17,  2008.  National  finals  in 
Washington,  DC,  are  scheduled  for  April  27-29, 
2008,  with  travel  costs  paid  for  the  champion  and 
one  adult  chaperone. 

Prizes,  awarded  by  the  Poetry  Foundation,  are 
$200  for  the  state  champion  and  $500  to  their 
school  for  purchase  of  poetry  hooks:  and  $100 
for  the  runner-up,  with  $200  to  their  school. 

Winners  at  the  national  level  receive  a  $20,000 
college  scholarship  for  the  grand  prize;  $10,000 
college  scholarship  for  the  runner-up;  $5,000 


Jennifer  Turk,  Joliet  High  School 


scholarship  for  third  place;  and  $1 ,000  scholar¬ 
ships  for  finalists  in  4-12  places.  Schools  of  the 
top  12  finalists  each  receive  $500  for  purchase 
of  poetry  books. 

For  more  information,  visit  www.poetryout- 
loud.org. 


_ 


Austin  Smith,  Valley  Christian  High 
School,  Missoula  (Photos  by  Cheri  Thornton) 


Alina  Popescu,  Moore  High  School 


Signatures  from  Big  Sky  seeks  student  art  and  writing 


The  1 8th  edition  of  Signatures  from  Big 
Slcv  2008,  Montana’s  student  literary/art 
magazine,  is  accepting  K-12  student  writing 
(short  stories,  essays,  poetry)  and  artwork 
(black  and  white  8x11,  photos  and  com¬ 
puter  art;  one  color  piece  per  school)  up  to 
Feb.  1,2008. 

Each  piece  must  be  labeled  with  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  name,  school  with  complete  address, 
teacher's  full  name  and  student's  grade  level. 
Each  piece  must  also  have  a  declaration  of 
originality  signed  by  the  student.  Type  or 
print  all  information,  please. 

The  classroom  teachers  are  the  first  selec¬ 
tors.  Please  do  not  send  class  sets;  send 
only  one  per  student  of  their  very  best  work. 
Selection  is  made  on  excellence  for  the  grade 
level,  creativity  and  originality. 

Elementary  principals  and  high-school  art 
and  English  departments  will  receive  posters 
in  October.  All  school  librarians  will  receive 
a  poster  in  early  November.  These  include 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  selection 
committee  chairs  where  teachers  need  to 
send  their  materials. 

The  magazine  is  published  by  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Association  of  Gifted  and  Talented 
Education,  Montana  Association  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  English/Language  Arts,  Montana 
Art  Education  Association,  Montana  Arts 
Council/National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 
The  following  poems  and  images  appeared  in 
Volume  17  of  Signatures  From  Big  Sky  2007: 

Listening  Now 

I  seem  not  to  be  attentive. 

But  I  am  a  great  listener. 


Tapping  my  fingers, 
Kneading  my  eraser, 
Twiddling  my  thumbs, 
Twirling  my  pencil, 

I  can  hear  you  better. 


Wind 

Wind  is  something 
that  does 
what  it  pleases. 

Whipping  people's  and  animal's  hair, 
carrying  smoke  across  whole  states. 
Shooting  butterflies  and  bees 
across  whole  valleys. 

But  wind  can  be 
gentle 
kind 

and  soft  as  a  baby's  skin, 
or  flower  petal, 

Caressing  your  face  with 
the  touch  of  a  fawn. 

Wind  is  made  of  colors, 
all  different  kinds  of  colors 
colors  you've  never  heard  of, 
orgwin 
peyauny 
owichen 

these  are  the  colors  that  only  you,  I  and 
the 

wind  know  of. 

The  colors  of  the  wind. 


Don't  mean  to  bother  you. 

Only  want  to  listen. 

Don't  mean  to  be  rude. 

Only  want  to  listen. 

Tapping  my  fingers. 

Kneading  my  eraser, 

Twiddling  my  thumbs, 

Twirling  my  pencil. 

I  am  listening. 

Merlin  Hoffman 
Sacajawea  Middle  School 
Bozeman  -  Grade  7 


Callan  Blossom 
C.R.  Anderson  Middle  School 
Helena  -  Grade  6 
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Troy  residency  helps  children  tell  stories  through  puppetry 


The  Troy  Fine  Arts  Council  recently  spon¬ 
sored  a  project  where  “students  with  help  of 
staff  and  parents  created  1 60- 1 80  puppets, 
developed  an  amazing  script  from  thin  air  and 
performed  a  captivating  show  with  about  220 
students  in  a  five-week  period.”  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  part  of  Beth  Nixon’s  final  report  to  the 
Montana  Arts  Council  after  her  residency  at 
Morrison  Elementary  School  in  Troy. 

“I  can  think  of  hundreds  of  fantastic  mo¬ 
ments  throughout  the  five  weeks:  healing  a  kid 
say  he  never  knew  cardboard  could  be  turned 
into  so  many  cool  things,  watching  groups 
compromise  on  ideas,  seeing  kids  playing  the 
theater  games  I’d  taught  them  by  themselves 
out  at  recess,  watching  third  graders  teach  the 
teenagers  (who  were  earning  their  community 
service  hours  for  getting  caught  drunk  driving) 
how  to  paper  mache  the  giant  caterpillar  head, 
parents  being  proud  of  their  kids  and  giving 
them  big  hugs  after  the  show,  the  general  feel- 


Troy  students  portray  a  caterpillar  they  created  during  a  puppet 
residency  with  Beth  Nixon. 


mg  of  exultant  delight  when  the  parade  left  the 
building  and  started  marching  down  Highway  2 
...  no  shortage  of  incredible  accomplishments 
that  make  me  smile. 

“A  bunch  of  third  graders  not  only  learned 
about  turtles  that  live  in  northwestern  Montana, 
wrote  stories  about  turtles,  but  then  became  the 
turtles.  Same  for  the  loons,  ducks,  geese,  mos¬ 
quitoes,  hummingbirds,  butterflies,  minnows, 
etc.  ... 

“I  aim  to  facilitate  projects  that  invite 
participants  to  view  ‘reality’  as  something  we 
might  actually  be  able  to  shape,  rather  than 
simply  consume  and  react  to.  It  is  a  massive  and 
delicate  achievement  when  we  are  able  to  sit  in 
a  circle,  learn  each  other’s  names,  and  begin  the 
slow,  awkward  process  of  brainstorming  and 
sharing  ideas  about  what  seems  worth  devoting 
five  weeks  to. 

"What  is  your  story?  What  do  you  want  to 
tell  the  world?  How  would  you  show  that? 
Those  are  not  questions  we  get  asked  very 
often. 

“I  try  to  create  situations 
where  children  and  adults 
are  willing  to  take  risks  with 
what  they  hold  close  and  of¬ 
fer  up  possibilities  for  what 
they  want  to  see  built  and 
performed.  Then  comes  the 
compromising  and  combin¬ 
ing,  the  strange  mysterious 
sculpting  of  a  story  we  can  all 
stand  behind,  the  origination 
of  characters  that  stimulate 
and  represent,  that  will  enact 
our  decisions. 

"I  do  the  sweaty,  shape- 
shifting  dance  of  facilitator, 
trying  to  push  in  the  right 
spots,  and  divine  when  to 
sit  back  and  when  to  gather 


Walrus  and  Seagull  consult  in  an  original 
puppet  production  in  Troy. 

(Photos  by  Brent  Strum,  Kootenai  Valley  Record) 

or  steer.  Then,  the  story  still  shaky,  but  with 
enough  there  that  we  have  a  skeleton  to  build 
off  of,  we  dive  into  the  doing. 

"We  take  the  cardboard  they  have  collected, 
the  bed  sheets,  the  brown  bags  which  hauled 
home  everybody's  groceries,  the  bottle  caps 
still  sticky  with  beer  and  pop.  everyone’s 
empty  toilet-paper  tubes,  and  transform  them. 
And  in  the  process,  maybe  ourselves  as  well. 

“I  feel  proud  of  myself  and  of  everyone 
involved;  impressed  and  grateful  that  an  entire 
elementary  school  took  a  risk  and  opened  up  to 
a  big  crazy  project;  and  appreciative  that  you 
helped  fund  it." 

-  Beth  Nixon,  puppeteer 
ramshackleenterprises.net 
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Nominations  sought  for  National  School  Boards  Association  Award 


The  Kennedy  Center  Alliance  for  Arts 
Education  Network  (KCAAEN),  the  National 
School  Boards  Association  (NSBA)  and  the 
Montana  Alliance  for  Arts  Education  are 
pleased  to  recognize  a  local  school  board  for 
outstanding  support  of  the  arts  in  education. 

This  national  award  has  been  presented 
annually  since  1988  to  a  school  board  that  has 
demonstrated  support  for  and  commitment 
to  high-quality  arts  education  in  its  school 
district,  community,  state  or  special  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  One  school  board  per  state  comprises  the 
maximum  national  pool  of  nominees. 

The  Kennedy  Center  Alliance  for  Arts  Edu¬ 
cation  Network  and  National  School  Boards 
Association  Award  is  presented  at  the  annual 
national  conference  of  the  NSBA.  The  winning 
district  receives  a  plaque  and  a  cash  award 
of  $  1 0,000  to  use  for  their  arts  education 
programs. 

Review  Criteria 

Policy  developments  at  both  the  state  and 
federal  levels  have  helped  enhance  the  posi¬ 
tioning  of  the  arts  as  one  of  the  core  subject 
areas.  Nominated  school  districts  will  have 
incorporated  the  arts  into  local  educational 
reform  efforts  by  including  the  consideration 
of  the  national  standards  for  arts  education,  the 
adoption  of  local  arts  education  standards,  and/ 
or  the  development  of  assessments  in  the  arts. 


Nominated  school  boards  must  demonsriate 
the  following: 

•  A  significant  contribution  in  support  of  arts 
programs/curricula  in  the  district’s  schools. 

This  should  include  exemplary  programs  of 
standards-based  sequential,  curriculum-based 
arts  education  and  include  curriculum  offerings 
in  each  of  the  four  arts  disciplines:  visual  arts, 
dance,  music,  and  theatre/drama; 

•  Evidence  of  district-wide  policies  and  long- 
range  plans  for  arts  education; 

•  Collaboration  with  community  cultural 
resources  including  academic/artistic  program¬ 
ming  with  universities,  art  museums,  sym¬ 
phonies,  opera,  dance  and  theatre  companies, 
professional  artists,  etc.; 

•  Promotion  of  the  value  and  importance  of 
arts  education  at  the  school,  district,  community, 
state  or  special  jurisdiction  levels; 

•  Financial  support  of  arts  instruction  in  the 
school  district; 

•  Evidence  of  equitable  access  to  instructional 
programs  in  the  arts  throughout  the  school 
district; 

•  Appropriate  administrative  and  instruc¬ 
tional  support,  including  ongoing  professional 
development  for  classroom  teachers,  and  arts 
specialists,  adequate  instructional  materials  and 
facilities  and  administrative  oversight; 

•  Current  membership  in  its  NSBA  Federa¬ 
tion  Member  State  School  Boards  Association; 


and  fulfillment  of  the  responsibilities  of  effec¬ 
tive  school  board  members  as  prescribed  by  the 
NSBA  in  its  Code  of  Ethics  for  School  Board 
Members;  and 

•  Willingness  to  accept  and  participate  in  the 
publicizing  of  the  award  if  it  is  bestowed. 

If  you  feel  that  your  district  meets  the  criteria 
for  the  National  School  Boards  Association 
Award  contact  the  Montana  Alliance  for  Arts 
Education  at  406-284-4274  for  application 
forms  and  requirements  or  visit  www.maae.org. 
Postmark  deadline  for  application  is  Nov.  15. 


TEA  grants 
help 

teachers 
study  art 
forms 

The  Montana 
Arts  Council 
has  a  new  grant 
program,  Teacher 
Exploration  of 
the  Arts  (T.E.A.). 
These  grants  are 
available  to  help 
teachers  pursue 
interests  in  art 
forms  that  attract 
them. 

No  cash  match 
is  required. 
Matches  are 
provided  through 
teacher  time  and 
commitment.  All 
grants  are  for 
$500. 

For  more 
information  visit 
the  Montana  Arts 
Council’s  website: 
art.mt.gov/ 
schools/schools_ 
tea.asp. 


Nominations  for  Creative  Ticket 
School  Award  due  by  March  15 

The  Montana  Alliance  for  Arts  Education  is  now  accepting 
nominations  for  its  statewide  award  that  honors  outstanding 
school  arts  programs.  The  Creative  Ticket  School  Award  is  the 
highest  award  given  in  Montana  to  schools  that  demonstrate 
achievement  in  using  the  arts  in  their  school’s  curriculum. 

For  criteria,  requirements  and  application  forms  the 
Creative  Ticket  School  Award  contact  the  Montana  Alliance 
for  Arts  Education  at  406-284-4274  or  visit  www.maae.org. 
Postmark  deadline  for  application  is  March  15,  2008. 

The  award  program  is  an  initiative  of  the  Kennedy  Center 
Alliance  for  Arts  Education  Network  (KCAAEN)  and  the 
Montana  Alliance  for  Arts  Education  to  ensure  that  arts  are  an 
integral  part  of  American  education. 
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Rialto  gets 
new  roof 

A  new  red  roof 
graces  the  Ri- 
atto  Community 
Theatre  in  Deer 
Lodge,  which 
was  gutted  by 
fire  last  Novem¬ 
ber.  Schematics 
for  the  interior 
are  complete 
and  architects 
were  interview¬ 
ing  general 
contractors  to 
begin  restoration 
of  the  interior 
of  the  theatre, 
which  was  built 
in  1921. 

One  chal¬ 
lenge,  according 
to  a  Missoulian 
story,  was  to 
find  a  contractor 
“who  can  accom¬ 
modate  a  stop- 
and-go  pace  as 
money  is  raised, 
and  who’ll  be 
able  to  work  with 
a  flood  of  willing 
volunteers.” 

Estimated  cost 
for  the  renova¬ 
tion  and  restora¬ 
tion  project  is 
$3.5  million,  and 
so  far  organizers 
have  amassed 
nearly  a  third 
of  that  amount, 
with  the  largest 
boost  coming 
from  a  $500,000 
donation  given 
last  spring  by 
the  Burnt  Hol¬ 
low  Ranch.  The 
Montana  Legisla¬ 
ture  also  ap¬ 
proved  $50,000 
for  the  project. 

The  current 
design  calls  for 
550  seats  (the 
original  had  700) 
and  an  elevator 
to  the  balcony  to 
make  the  facility 
comply  with  the 
Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act. 

For  updates 
on  the  project, 
visit  www.deer 
lodgerialto.com. 


"Soar"  installed  at  UM-Helena  College  of  Technology 


Helena  sculptor  Richard  Swanson  recently 
installed  his  sculpture,  “Soar,”  at  the  UM- 
Helena.  College  of  Technology  near  the 
plaza  of  the  college’s  new  wing. 

This  commissioned  artwork,  financed 
through  the  Percent-for-Art  program,  was 
constructed  during  a  series  of  workshops  and 
collaborations  with  the  students  and  faculty 
of  the  College  of  Technology. 

‘The  opportunity  to  work  with  students 
was  a  big  plus  in  being  awarded  this  proj¬ 
ect,”  said  Swanson.  “The  fact  that  we  built 
‘Soar’  to  be  an  identifying  symbol  of  their 
school  was  rewarding  for  all  of  us.” 

Swanson  is  known  for  his  dynamic  and 
often  whimsical  pieces.  Recently  purchased 
works  have  been  permanently  installed  at 
the  Archie  Bray  Foundation,  Holter  Museum 
and  Lewis  and  Clark  County  Library  in  Hel¬ 
ena  and  Paris  Gibson  Square  in  Great  Falls. 

The  artist,  who  resides  in  Helena,  main¬ 
tains  two  studios  -  a  pottery  space,  for  mak¬ 
ing  utilitarian  and  sculptural  vessels,  and  a 
warehouse  space,  where  he  works  on  multi- 
media  sculpture  for  museum  installations, 
landscape  installations  and  dance  collabora¬ 
tions.  His  wife  Penny  Price  Swanson,  is  an 
artist  and  art  educator  and  their  son,  Alex,  is 
an  artist  for  a  small,  innovative  video  game 
company  in  Eugene,  OR. 


“Soar,”  pictured  above,  was  created 
by  artist  Richard  Swanson  (pictured 
at  right  with  Montana  Arts  Council 
member  Tim  Holmes)  and  installed 
recently  at  the  UM-Helena  College  of 
Technology’s  New  Addition  at  Don¬ 
aldson  Campus  in  Helena.  A  dedica¬ 
tion  and  open  house  were  slated  for 
Oct.  25. 

(Photos  by  Kim  Baraby  Hurtle) 


Percent  for  Art 


Functional  sculpture  serves  as  bike  rack,  too 


Artist  Justin  Anthony  recently  installed  his 
functional  sculpture,  “The  Wave,”  at  Splash 
Montana. 

The  work  melds  art  and  function  by  serving 
as  a  bike  rack.  too.  The  sculpture  is  made  of  25 
round  loops,  made  of  steel  pipe  powder-coated 
water  blue,  that  start  at  three-feet-tall  and  end  at 
10-feet-tall. 


Kids  explore  their  new  sculptural  bike  rack. 

(Photos  by  David  Nelson) 


The  project  came  about  when  Missoula  City 
Council  members  asked  the  Missoula  Public 
Art  Committee  to  use  part  of  the  Percent-for-Art 
money  in  the  city’s  aquatics  project  to  purchase 
art  that  was  functional.  Anthony’s  proposal  fit 
the  bill,  said  Public  Art  Committee  Chair  Joan 
Jonkel  and  committee  member  Dana  Boussard. 

“This  way,  we  get  an  artist-designed  bike 
rack,  which  really  is  a  sculpture  itself,”  Bous¬ 
sard  said. 

The  work  combines  swimming  and  alter¬ 
native  transportation,  both  of  which  promote 
healthy,  active  people,  said  Donna  Gaukler,  Mis¬ 
soula  Parks  and  Recreation  Department  director. 

“The  piece  is  perfect  for  Splash  because  it 
further  carries  out  the  theme  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  citizens  and  the  archi¬ 
tect,”  Gaukler  said. 

Anthony  is  a  spatial  artist  who 
works  in  assemblage  and  fabrica¬ 
tion.  He  earned  a  Master  of  Fine  Arts 
degree  at  San  Jose  State  University 
in  California  in  1995.  This  is  his  first 
public  art  commission. 

“The  Wave”  was  a  challenge 
because  it  had  to  combine  two  ele¬ 
ments,  he  said. 

“It  had  to  have  a  function,”  he 
said.  “And  it  had  to  be  a  work  of  art 
too.  It  conveys  a  wave.  And  you  can 
lock  your  bike  to  it.”  Workers 


Missoula’s  Public  Art  Ordinance,  passed 
Dec.  23,  2002,  allots  one  percent  of  the  con¬ 
struction  fund  for  any  public  works  project  for 
art  for  the  city.  Since  1984,  Missoula’s  public 
art  program  has  brought  Missoula  citizens 
such  works  as  the  Rudy  Autio  ceramic  relief 
piece  on  Missoula  Fire  Station  No.  1,  Jef¬ 
frey  Funk’s  play  sculpture  “Returning”  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Higgins  Avenue  Bridge,  the 
Walter  Hook  Painting  Series  in  City  Council 
Chambers  and  James  Todd’s  piece,  “Mountain 
Waters,”  sandblasted  on  the  outside  wall  of  the 
City’s  Currents  Aquatics  Center.  Splash  Mon¬ 
tana,  Missoula’s  outdoor  waterpark,  is  located 
at  3001  Bancroft  in  Playfair  Park. 


install  “The  Wave”  at  Splash  Montana. 


MAC  staff  on  the  move 


The  Montana  Arts  Council’s  staff  moved  into  new 
quarters  Oct.  11  at  830  North  Warren,  Helena.  The  staff 
includes  (back  row,  left  to  right):  Cinda  Holt,  Beck 
McLaughlin,  Cindy  Kittredge,  Kristin  Han-Burgoyne  and 
Arni  Fishbaugh.  Sitting  in  the  front  row  are  Kim  Baraby- 
Hurtle,  Dyani  Bingham,  Stefanie  Flynn  and  Carleen 
Layne. 

Although  the  street  address  has  changed  everything 
else  stays  the  same: 

Same  P.O.  Box:  P.O.  Box  202201,  Helena,  MT  59620 
Same  phone  number:  406-444-6430 
Same  email:  mac@mt.gov 
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Poetry  rides  the  Mountain  Line  bus  route 


an  ilTl 
W  IT  HAPPENS 

If  you  ride  all  morning, 
a  morning  woven  of  light, 
of  birds  calling,  whitetail 
watching  through  pines. 


if  you  turn  at  the  top 
where  wind  lifts  to  meet  you, 
and  your  horse  bears  you 
down  the  trail,  quick  rhythm 
of  hoof  to  earth,  down  through 
flaring  aspen  leaves, 


Poetry  onttre  Bi 


then  you  can  swing  all  the  sorrows 
belonging  to  you  onto  your  saddle 
smooth  their  hard  edges,  fold  them 
to  you,  let  them  ride  down 
the  canyon  with  you. 


Ripley  Schemm* 


Beginning  this  fall.  Mountain  Line  buses  in 
Missoula  each  sport  displays  of  poetry,  written 
by  students  of  the  Missoula  Writing  Collabora¬ 
tive  (MWC). 

The  inaugural  installation  went  up  in 
September,  and  was  initiated  with  a  reading 
Sept.  14  at  the  Mountain  Line  Transfer  Center 
featuring  22  young  poets  and  1 1  adults.  The  po¬ 
ems  are  displayed  on  the  inside  of  the  buses,  in 
the  overhead  spaces  that  are  typically  occupied 
by  advertising,  and  change  every  three  months. 

The  fall  installation  features  poems  writ¬ 
ten  by  students  of  the  collaborative’s  Summer 
Writing  Program,  which  just  finished  its  second 
year.  Participants  range  from  elementary  to 
high-school  students. 

Each  bus  houses  two  poems  -  one  from  a 
MWC  student,  and  one  from  an  “established" 
poet  (or  any  non-student).  The  fall  installa¬ 
tion  features  1 1  Montana-based  poets:  Jill 
Beauchesne,  Michael  Earl  Craig,  Grace  Egbert, 
Lucas  Farrell,  Shaun  Gant,  Henrietta  Good¬ 
man,  Joanna  Klink,  Melissa  Kwasny,  Natalie 
Peeterse,  Ripley  Schemm  and  Karen  Volkman. 
Future  installations  will  feature  poems  by  non- 
Montana-based  poets,  both  living  and  deceased, 
such  as  Emily  Dickinson,  John  Ashbery  and 
others. 

"Putting  poems  in  unexpected  spaces  like 
we’re  doing  on  the  buses  can  hopefully  create 
moments  of  interaction  with  art  that  are  impor¬ 
tant  and  meaningful,"  poet  and  organizer  Kisha 
Schlegel  told  a  Missoulian  reporter.  “Mountain 
Line  has  been  totally  supportive  of  the  project, 
and  really  everybody  involved  has  just  helped 


this  thing  come  together  so  easily." 

Poetry  on  the  Bus  is  a  project  of  the  New 
Lakes  Center  for  the  Arts,  a  local  nonprofit 
devoted  to  engaging  the  communities  of  Mis¬ 
soula  and  western  Montana  in  innovative  arts 
programming,  opportunities  and  collaborations. 
The  New  Lakes  Center  for  the  Arts  grew  out  of 
the  New  Lakes  Reading  and  Performance  Series, 
which  was  launched  in  2004,  and  has  since  fea¬ 
tured  over  70  artists,  writers  and  musicians. 
Other  partners  in  the  project  include  Mountain 
Line,  the  Montana  Festival  of  the  Book,  the 
Missoula  Writing  Collaborative  and  Mayor  John 


Engen  and  the  City  of  Missoula. 

“We  hope  that  the  confluence  of  poetry  and 
the  local  transit  system  inspires  new  levels 
of  commitment  to  both,  while  promoting 
sustainable  modes  of  travel,  in  the  company 
of  the  music  of  poetry,”  says  poet  Brandon 
Shimoda,  one  of  the  project  organizers. 

The  Missoula  Writing  Collaborative 
places  writers  in  school  classrooms,  after¬ 
school  programs,  youth  homes  and  other 
venues  to  show  young  people  the  power  of 
words  and  help  them  find  their  voices  as 
writers.  For  more  information,  visit  www. 


THE  WATER,  THE  DEER,  AND  ME 


A  sound 
What  is  it? 

A  movement 
Could  it  be? 

She  steps  gracefully  out  from  the  sea  of  trees. 

I  stop  in  my  tracks  to  watch  the  scared  baby  deer, 
whose  heart  is  over-flowing  with  sadness  and  misery. 
She  carefully  leaps  over  a  small  twig. 

She  is  not  sure  what  to  think  of  anything. 

When  she  sees  her  reflection  in  the  mirror  of  water, 
she  cautiously  dips  her  nose  into  the  cool,  clear  water. 
She  jumps  back,  leaving  me  and  the  water  behind. 

I  never  did  know  where  she  went. 


Rosie  C,  age  9 


MO:  Writings  from 
the  River  is  seeking 
submissions  of  high- 
quality  short  fiction, 
poetry  and  creative 
nonfiction  for  its  third 
annual  (2008)  issue. 
Submission  guidelines 
and  deadlines  are  avail¬ 
able  at  the  publication’s 
website:  www.msugf. 
edu/litguild/index.htm 


_  i 

Poems  Across  the  Big  Sky;  An  Anthology  of  Montana  Poets 


Edited  by  Lowell  Jaeger 
Published  2007  by  Many  Voices  Press, 
Kalispell,  MT 
$1 6  softcover 

This  new  anthology,  featuring  works  by  more 
than  1 00  Montana  poets,  is  ample  proof  that  po¬ 
etry  is  blossoming  across  Montana. 

Works  by  relatively  unknown  writers  keep 
company  with  some  of  the  state’s  most  illustrious 
poets,  including  Richard  Hugo,  James  Welch,  Jim 
Harrison,  Madeline  DeFrees,  Patricia  Goedicke, 
John  Haines  and  the  first  and  second  poet  laure¬ 
ates,  Sandra  Alcosser  and  Greg  Pape.  More  than  a 
dozen  Native  American  poets  are  included  here,  as 
are  poems  in  four  Native  languages. 

This  unique  collaboration  was  the  heartchild 
of  poet  and  teacher  Lowell  Jaeger,  who  had  the 
works  of  three  dead  poets  -  all  former  students 
-  stashed  beneath  his  office  desk.  “I  could  have 
made  books  from  my  dead  poets’  archives,  fina¬ 
gled  them  into  print,  so  they  would  each  have  their 
15  minutes  of  public  notice,’’  writes  Jaeger  in  the 
Editor's  Notes.  .  I  wanted  to  give  my  friends 
better  than  that.  1  wanted  to  give  them  community 


...to  bind  their  lonely,  separate  writing  lives  with 
others  who  were  writers  and  who  feel  alone.” 

He  asked  nine  colleagues  -  including  Alcoss¬ 
er,  Roger  Dunsmore,  Tami  Haaland,  Rick  Newby, 
Greg  Keeler,  Ed  Lahey,  Mandy  Smoker,  Sheryl 
Noethe,  and  Paul  Zarzyski  -  to  contribute  their 
own  poems  and  works  by  others.  Each  chose  nine 
other  poets,  and  selected  the  poems  that  appear 
here. 

Men  and  women,  Native  and  non-Native, 
gay  and  straight,  urban  and  rural,  “together  they 
provide  a  portrait  of  Montana  that  challenges  and 
prods  us  to  a  new,  more  inclusive  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  understanding  of  the  bittersweet  essence  of 
contemporary  life  in  Montana  reservations,  cities, 
small  towns,  isolated  ranches,  cabins,  prairies  and 
mountains,”  writes  Margaret  Kingsland,  former 
executive  director  of  the  Montana  Committee  for 
the  Humanities,  in  the  introduction. 

Poems  Across  the  Big  Sky  is  published  by 
Many  Voices  Press,  a  new'  non-profit  literary  press 
from  Flathead  Valley  Community  College,  and  is 
available  to  all  Montana  libraries  and  schools  at  a 
50  percent  discount. 
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State  of  the  Arts  •  November/December  2007 


Beaver 
Steals  Fire 
available 
on  DVD 

Originally 
released  as  a 
book,  Beaver 
Steals  Fire  is 
now  available 
as  part  of  a 
two-DVD  set 
that  explains 
the  traditional 
and  contempo¬ 
rary  uses  of  fire 
by  American 
Indians. 

The  first  DVD 
is  a  companion 
to  the  award¬ 
winning  book  (re¬ 
leased  in  2005) 
and  features  a 
short  film  of  the 
story  told  by  Sal- 
ish  elder  Johnny 
Arlee,  along 
with  background 
information  on 
the  story’s  rele¬ 
vance  for  today's 
readers. 

The  second 
disc,  “Fire  on  the 
Land,”  includes 
a  reading  of 
Beaver  Steals 
Fire  in  Salish 
and  English, 
interviews  with 
elders,  a  photo 
gallery,  a  primer 
on  fire  ecology,  a 
database  on  fire- 
adapted  plant 
and  animal  spe¬ 
cies,  historical  in¬ 
formation  about 
the  Salish  and 
Pend  d'Oreille 
tribes  of  the 
Flathead  Indian 
Reservation,  and 
perspectives 
from  tribal  fire 
managers. 

The  set  costs 
$19.95;  visit 
www.nebraska 
press.unl.edu  for 
details. 


RMBT  concert  offers  preview  of  China-bound  performances 


Rocky  Mountain  Ballet  Theatre’s 
traditional  holiday  performances 
at  the  Wilma  Theatre  take  a  new 
direction  this  year  with  “Montana,  A 
Cowboy  Christmas.”  Performances 
are  at  2  and  7:30  p.m.  Nov.  24  and 
2  p.m.  Nov.  25. 

The  performances  give  audiences 
the  chance  to  see  the  world  premiere 
of  the  company’s  program  that  will 
travel  to  Beijing,  China,  next  summer. 

The  repertoire  also  includes  holiday 
season  favorites  and  many  new  cho¬ 
reographic  and  production  surprises, 
beginning  with  the  “Bonanza  Kick¬ 
line”  by  tap  choreographer  Brandy 
Reinhardt. 

“Montana  Mountain  Symphony” 
is  a  world  premiere  with  an  original 
score  written  specifically  for  RMBT’s 
China  trip  by  composer  Barney  Jones.  The 
music  was  recorded  in  Missoula  with  local 
musicians  Beth  Youngblood,  Lawrence  Dun¬ 
can,  Sam  McKenzie,  Campbell  Youngblood- 
Petersen,  Madeleine  McKehvy,  Janet  Haarvig 
and  Native  American  singer  Leo  Charlie. 

Artistic  Director  Charlene  Campbell  cre- 


Sabre  Dance  is  one  of  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Ballet  Theatre’s  new  principal 
dancers,  Pablo  Sanchez  from  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Returning  to  perform  with  RMBT 
this  season  are  Montana  natives 
Gretchen  Alterowitz  and  Erica  Jef¬ 
frey,  who  are  featured  in  “Montana 
Mountain  Symphony,”  “Rhapsody  in 
Red,  White  and  Blue”  and  Campbell’s 
romantic  “Glazounov  in  Glacier” 
performed  before  a  newly  created  film 
backdrop  of  Glacier  National  Park. 

Rocky  Mountain  Ballet  Theatre 
has  been  chosen  to  represent  Montana 
and  the  United  States  at  the  2008 
Olympic  Games  in  Beijing  China. 

The  troupe  will  perform  during  the 
“Meet  in  Beijing”  arts  festival  that 
brings  to  Beijing  the  very  best  in  art, 
music,  dance  and  theatrical  companies  from 
all  over  the  world.  This  trip  was  facilitated  by 
Sen.  Max  Baucus  and  the  Chinese  Ambassador 
Zhou  Wenzhong. 

Tickets  are  $20  for  adults  and  $14  for  chil¬ 
dren  and  seniors  and  are  available  by  calling 
406-549-5155. 


Rocky  Mountain  Ballet  Theatre  stages  “Montana,  A  Cowboy 
Christmas”  Nov.  24-25. 

ated  a  contemporary  American  West  ballet  to 
accompany  this  score,  featuring  Flathead  Fancy 
Dancer  Louie  Plante. 

In  August,  Chinese  ballerina  Ming  Yan  Cui 
helped  the  company  with  several  Chinese  folk 
dances,  including  the  Ribbon  Dance,  Sabre 
Dance,  and  Bamboo  Hat  Dance.  Featured  in  the 


Cowboy  on  the  road  to  Beijing 


Wanted:  Authentic  Montana  cowboy  to  ac¬ 
company  a  ballet  troupe  to  Beijing.  China.  Must 
be  able  to  spin  a  rope,  ride  a  horse  and  tell  stories 
about  riding  the  range. 

Fortunately,  Rocky  Mountain  Ballet  Theatre 
found  a  real  Montana  cowboy  for  this  unlikely 
job.  Wade  Black,  an  Idaho  native  and  saddle- 
bronc  rider  for  the  Montana  State  University 
rodeo  team,  was  the  only  candidate  to  show  up  at 
an  audition  in  September. 

After  roping  a  few  ballerinas,  he  was  hired  on 
the  spot. 

Black  is  a  sixth-generation  rancher  from  south¬ 
east  Idaho,  where  his  great-grandfather  ran  over 
3,500  horses  and  his  father  is  a  wrangler.  He's 
been  twirling  a  lasso  almost  since  he  could  walk, 
roping  anything  that  moved,  from  cats  and  dogs, 
to  people  and  steers.  He  even  traveled  to  Italy  in 
2005  and  2006  to  perform  rope  tricks  and  teach 


Italians  how  to  dance  the  two-step. 

Black  arrived  at  MSU  on  a  rodeo  scholarship 
and  enrolled  in  the  school’s  equine  program.  He’s 
now  pursuing  a  master’s  degree  in  animal  and 
range  science,  while  teaching  college  students 
how  to  break  colts. 

But  rodeo  is  still  his  first  love.  He  plans  to 
turn  pro  after  graduation  and  has  his  sights  set 
on  becoming  the  Professional  Rodeo  Cowboys 
Association’s  rookie  of  the  year. 

Meanwhile,  he’s  saddling  up  for  Beijing,  where 
he’ll  lasso  a  few  dancers  in  “Bonanza  Kickline” 
and  show  off  his  rope-handling  skills  again  in 
“Home  on  the  Range.” 

Choreographer  Charlene  Campbell,  who  is  also 
RMBT’s  artistic  director,  says  Black  is  perfect 
for  the  role.  “This  is  the  one  we  want,”  she  told 
a  Missoulian  reporter.  “He  even  has  his  own 
costume.” 


Cowboy  Wade  Black  expertly  in  action. 


(Photo  by  James  Fain) 


National  Folk  Festival  coming  to  Butte 

Concert,  artist  opportunities  lead  up  to  giant  celebration 


The  70th  annual  National  Folk  Festival  will 
be  held  in  Butte  July  1 1  - 1 3  -  and  return  to  the 
Mining  City  for  the  following  two  years.  This 
national  event  fills  seven  stages  with  as  many 
as  250  performers  of  music  and  dance,  along 
with  workshops,  demonstrations,  the  Festival 
Marketplace  and  ethnic  and  festival  foods. 

Butte  is  gearing  up  for  the  big  event,  which 
may  draw  as  many  as  1 00,000  visitors  to 
town.  In  early  November,  the  Crooked  Road: 
Mountain  Music  of  Virginia  makes  its  only 
Montana  stop.  The  concert  is  sponsored  by 
Mainstreet  Uptown  Butte  (www.mainstreet- 
butte.org)  to  highlight  the  quality  of  traditional 
music  that  can  be  expected  during  the  festival 
(www.nationalfolkfestivalbutte.com). 

Traditional  artists  are  also  sought  for  a 
juried  show,  with  a  submission  deadline  of 
Nov.  30. 

Following  is  a  roundup  of  upcoming  events 
and  opportunities: 

Music  from  the  Crooked  Road 

Music  from  the  Crooked  Road:  Mountain 
Music  of  Virginia,  a  national  tour  of  Appa¬ 
lachian  music,  comes  to  the  Mother  Lode  The¬ 
atre  in  Butte  at  4  p.m.  Nov.  4. 

“This  performance  is  unique  and  Montana 
is  in  for  a  rare  treat,”  said  Joshua  Kohn,  pro¬ 
gramming  manager  for  the  National  Council 
for  the  Traditional  Arts.  ‘The  energy  level  and 
expertise  of  these  young  performers  and  the 
masters  that  accompany  them  is  astounding.” 

Kohn  describes  the  show  as  “a  traveling 
celebration  of  authentic  old-time,  bluegrass, 
mountain  gospel,  ballad  singing  and  flatfoot 


dance  that  will  highlight  the 
hold  that  these  traditions 
still  have  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains.” 

This  nationally  acclaimed 
tour  is  named  after  High¬ 
way  Route  58,  an  area  now 
known  as  the  Crooked  Road 
Heritage  Music  Trail,  which 
winds  for  over  200  miles  of 
the  Appalachian  Mountains 
from  the  western  slopes  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  to 
the  coalfields.  The  trail  con¬ 
nects  major  heritage  music 
venues  in  the  Appalachian  re¬ 
gion  such  as  the  Blue  Ridge 
Music  Center,  Birthplace  of 
Country  Music  Alliance,  and 
the  Carter  Family  Fold. 

The  tour  features:  Na¬ 
tional  Heritage  Award  Fellow 
and  Appalachian  guitar  mas¬ 
ter  Wayne  Henderson,  blue- 
grass  banjo  virtuoso  Sammy 
Shelor,  family  old-time  string 
band  The  Whitetop  Mountain  Band  and  old- 
time  fiddle  and  banjo  masters  Kirk  Sutphin  and 
Eddie  Bond.  Representing  the  next  generation 
of  Blue  Ridge  musicians  are  the  up-and-coming 
bluegrass  band  No  Speed  Limit,  and  19-year-old 
Elizabeth  LaPrelle,  a  young  keeper  of  ancient 
mountain  ballads  and  songs. 

Tickets  are  $20  for  reserved  seats  and  may  be 
purchased  by  calling  the  Mother  Lode  Theatre  at 
406-723-3602. 


Traditional 
artists  invited 
to  apply  for 
Festival 
Marketplace 
Artists  throughout 
Montana  are  invited 
to  sell  their  works  in 
the  Festival  Market¬ 
place,  July  1 1-13  in 
Uptown  Butte. 

Festival  orga¬ 
nizers  are  looking 
for  25-30  folk  and 
Native  American  arti¬ 
sans  and  craftspeople 
from  throughout 
Montana  to  represent 
the  state’s  traditional 
arts  during  the  Na¬ 
tional  Folk  Festival. 

This  juried  event 
will  showcase  the 
region’s  finest  folk 
art.  Deadline  for 
applications  is  Nov.  30  and  application  forms 
and  more  details  may  be  downloaded  at  www. 
nationalfolkfestivalbutte.com/craft.htm. 

To  learn  more  about  what  to  expect  at  the 
National  Folk  Festival,  visit  this  year’s  festival, 
which  is  being  held  in  Richmond,  VA,  by  going 
to  www.nationalfolkfestival.com.  For  more 
details,  contact  Festival  Marketplace  coordina¬ 
tor  Rae  Stephens  at  info@montanaphoenix.com 
or  call  406-782-5217. 


Appalachian  guitar  master  Wayne 
Henderson  is  among  the  traditional 
musicians  coming  to  Butte  as  part  of  the 
Crooked  Road  tour.  (Photo  by  Joe  Wilson) 
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State  of  the  Arts  •  November/December  2007 


rts  Calendar ;  November/December 


Deadline  for  the  January/February  2008 
Arts  Calendar  is  November  25,  2007 
Send  information  (form  is  on  page  31)  to: 
Lively  Times 

33651  Eagle  Pass  Tr„  Charlo,  MT  59824 
Phone:  406-644-291 0  •  Fax:  406-644-2911 
e-mail:  write  us  @  lively  times,  com 


Cherish  the  Ladies,  Irish  music  sensations  who  play  tradi 
tional  tunes  in  their  characteristic  passionate,  tender  and 
rambunctuous  style,  play  in  Hamilton  and  Butte. 


Absarokee 

December  1 

Cobblestone  Winter  Bazaar  -  9  a.m.-3  p.m..  Community 
Center,  Cobblestone  Preservation  Committee, 
406-328-7123 

Anaconda 

November  15 

Anaconda  Live:  Acclarion  -  7:30  p.m.,  Washoe  Theater, 
406-563-2606 
December  9 

Candlelight  Tour  of  Homes  -  4-8  p.m.,  around  town, 
406-563-2227 

Belgrade 

December  7 

Festival  of  Lights  -  5:30-9  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-388-1616 

Big  Sky 

December  1 

Cowboy  Christmas  Ball  -  6  p.m.-midnight.  Buck’s  T-4 
Ranch,  800-995-3000 
December  3 

Madrigal  Dinner  -  5:30  p.m..  Buck’s  T-4  Ranch,  406- 
995-2742 

Big  Timber 

November  24 

Big  Timber  Jazz  Society:  Dos  Mayos  -  7:30  p.m..  The 
Homestead,  406-932-57 1 0 
December  21 

Big  Timber  Jazz  Society:  Kristin  Korb  -  7:30  p.m..  The 
Homestead,  406-932-5710 

Bigfork 

November  1 7 

Art  Walk  -  3-7  p.m.,  downtown,  406-837-3526 
November  23-25 

“The  Nutcracker  Suite”  Ballet  -  Bigfork  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  Northwest  Ballet  Company, 
406-755-0760 
November  30 

Glacier  Chorale  with  the  Baroque  and  Beyond 
Ensemble:  Handel's  “Messiah"  -  7:30  p.m.,  Bethany 
Lutheran  Church,  406-257-3241  ext.  5 

Billings 

November  2 

Black  Tie  Blue  Jeans  -  6  p.m.,  Billings  Hotel  and 
Convention  Center,  406-657-1173 
November  2-4 

Marketplace  Magic  -  MetraPark.  406-652-6272 
November  2 

Philip  Aaberg  -  8  p.m.,  Billings  Depot,  406-656-7273 
November  3-4 

Broadway  Series:  “Evita”  -  Alberta  Bair  Theater. 
406-256-6052 
November  3 

“Scrambled  McManus”  -  8  p.m.,  Petro  Theater,  MSU- 
Billings,  Brain  Injury  Association  of  Montana/Billings 
Chapter  and  Arts  Partners,  406-657-2387 
November  7 

The  Ron  Brown  Dance  Company  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta 
Bair  Theater,  406-256-6052 
November  9 

Ozzy  Osboume  with  Rob  Zombie  -  7:30  p.m., 

MetraPark,  406-256-2422,  800-366-8538 
November  10 

Billings  Symphony:  Montana  Virtuosos  -  7:30  p.m., 
Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-252-3610 

Christmas  the  the  Moss  Mansion  Preview  Party  -  6  p.m., 
The  Depot,  406-256-5100 
November  10-11 

Huff’s  Antique  Show  and  Sale  -  MetraPark,  406-238-9796 
November  15-17,  23-25,  30-December  1 

“Santaland  Diaries”  -  Venture  Theatre,  406-591-9535 
November  17 

Amadeus  Trio  with  R.  Carlos  Nakai  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta 
Bair  Theater,  406-256-6052 
November  17-18 

Holiday  Food  and  Gift  Festival  -  MetraPark, 
406-657-1372 


Jeni  Fleming  travels  to  Billings,  Boze- 
man,  Great  Falls,  Missoula,  Poison  and 
Red  Lodge  for  a  holiday  concert  featur¬ 
ing  old  favorites  and  new  holiday  ar¬ 
rangements,  performed  by  the  talented 
songstress  and  a  five-piece  jazz  combo. 


November  17 

"Stir  the  Spirit”  Gala  -  6  p.m.,  Billings 
Hotel  and  Convention  Center, 

406-252-8884 
November  18 

Sweet  Adelines  -  2  p.m..  Shrine 
Auditorium,  406-652-2320 
Yellowstone  Chamber  Players  - 
3  p.m.,  Yellowstone  Art  Museum. 

406-256-2832 
November  21 

Broadway  Series:  "The  Producers" 

-  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 

406-256-6052  - 

November  24-25 

“The  Nutcracker"  with  the  Eugene 
Ballet  Company  -  Alberta  Bair 
Theater,  406-252-3610 
November  30-December  2, 

December  6-9,  13-16,  20-22 

“The  Wizard  of  Oz”  -  Billings  Studio 
Theatre,  406-248-1141 
November  30-December  1 

Film:  Warren  Miller’s  “Playground” 

-  7:30  p.m.,  Petro  Theater,  MSU- 
Billings,  406-245-5422 

December  6 

Jeni  Fleming  Acoustic  Trio  and 
Guests  -  7:30  p.m..  The  Depot, 

406-256-6052 
December  7 

Artwalk  Downtown  -  5-9  p.m., 
downtown,  406-252-2010 
December  8-9 

Moss  Mansion  Family  Festival  - 
Moss  Mansion,  406-256-5100 
December  8 

Rimrock  Opera  Chorus  for  Kids 
Holiday  Concert  -  7  p.m.,  Skyview 
High  School,  406-671-2214 
December  9 

The  Messiah  Festival  -  3:30  p.m.. 

Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-248-2212 
December  16 

Yellowstone  Chamber  Players 

-  3  p.m.,  Cisel  Hall.  MSU-Billings, 

406-248-2832 

December  19 

“A  Christmas  Carol”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater. 
406-256-6052 
December  31 

New  Year’s  Eve  Swing  with  Pete  Jacobs  and  The 
Wartime  Radio  Revue  -  7  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-252-3610 

Bozeman 

November  1-3 

“Lonestar”  and  “Laundry  and  Bourbon”  -  7:30  p.m.,  VCB 
Black  Box  Theatre,  MSU,  406-994-5750 
November  2-3,  8,  10,  16-17 

“Closer”  -  8  p.m.,  Equinox  Theatre,  406-587-0737 
November  2 

Greg  Brown  -  8  p.m.,  Emerson’s  Crawford  Theater, 
406-587-0245 
November  3 

Jazz  Montana:  Paquito  D’Rivera  Jazz  Quintet  -  7  p.m., 
Emerson  Center  for  Arts  and  Culture,  406-586-7016 
November  3,  10.  17 

“The  Lion,  The  Witch  and  The  Wardrobe"  -  2  p.m.. 
Equinox  Theatre,  406-587-0737 
November  8 

A  Celebration  of  Music  -  7  p.m.,  MSU  Reynolds  Recital 
Hall,  406-994-4405 
November  8-10 

“Radio  Montana”  Dinner  Theatre  -  6:30  p.m..  Holiday 
Inn,  406-586-3897 
November  9 

The  Zen  of  Wine  -  7  p.m.,  Emerson  Ballroom,  Equinox 
Theatre  Company,  406-587-0737 
November  10 

Winter  Ball:  “Soar  with  the  Eagles”  -  5:30  p.m.,  GranTree 
Inn,  406-586-1781 
November  15,  December  13 

Equinox  Comedy  Death  Match  -  8  p.m..  Equinox  Theatre, 
406-587-0737 
November  15 

“Through  My  Eyes:  Community  Ties”  -  6-9  p.m.,  Audi 
Dealership,  406-587-3840 
November  1 7 

Bozeman  Symphony:  On  Broadway  -  7:30  p.m..  MSU 
Strand  Union  Ballroom,  406-585-9774 
November  23-24 

Holiday  Festival  of  the  Arts  -  Gallatin  County 
Fairgrounds,  406-586-3333 
November  23 

Holiday  Gallery  Walk  -  5  p.m.,  downtown,  406-586-4008 
November  24,  December  1,  8,  15 

“The  Gift  of  the  Magi”  -  2  p.m.,  Equinox  Theatre, 
406-587-0737 

November  30-December  2,  December  7-9,  14-16 

“A  Christmas  Carol”  -  Emerson  Center  for  Arts  and 
Culture,  406-222-1420 
December  1-2 

Madrigal  Dinner  -  6:30  p.m.,  MSU  Strand  Union 
Ballroom,  406-994-3562 

“The  Nutcracker”  -  The  Emerson,  Montana  Ballet. 
406-582-8702 
December  7-8,  14-15,  21-22 

“The  Santaland  Diaries”  -  8  p.m..  Equinox  Theatre, 
406-587-0737 
December  8-9 

Bozeman  Symphony:  Glad  Tidings  -  Willson  Auditorium, 
406-585-9774 
December  14-15 

Archie  Bray  Holiday  Exhibition  and  Sale  -  Emerson 
Ballroom,  406-443-3502 
December  20 

Jeni  Fleming  Acoustic  Trio  and  Guests  -  7:30  p.m..  The 
Emerson,  406-587-9797 


Butte 

November  1 

“1  Love  A  Piano”  -  8  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
406-723-3602 
November  4 

Music  from  the  Crooked  Road:  Mountain  Music 
of  Virginia  -  4  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
406-497-6464 
November  18 

Butte  Community  Concert:  Leon  Williams  -  8  p.m.. 
Mother  Lode  Theatre,  406-723-3602 
November  20 

‘The  Producers”  -  8  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
406-723-3602 
November  30 

Christmas  Stroll  -  6-10  p.m..  Uptown,  406-497-6464 
November  30-December  1 

Festival  of  Trees  -  Butte  Plaza  Mall,  406-782-0353 
December  7 

Cherish  The  Ladies  -  8  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
406-723-3602 
December  8 

Christmas  Symphony  of  Homes  -  noon-4  p.m..  Gold 
Hill  Lutheran  Church,  Butte  Symphony  Orchestra, 
406-782-7840 

Ice-Sculpting  Contest  -  Uptown.  406-497-6464 
December  9 

Butte  Symphony:  “Messiah”  -  4  p.m..  Mother  Lode 
Theatre,  406-723-5590 
December  13-16,  20-23 

“The  Best  Christmas  Pageant  Ever”  -  Orphan  Girl 
Theatre,  406-723-2300 
December  15 

“The  Nutcracker"  -  4  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
Premiere  Dance.  406-442-6519 
December  20 

“Home  for  the  Holidays  ...  Curt  Olds  in  Concert” 

-  7:30  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre,  406-723-3602 

Chester 

December  16 

Liberty  County  Christmas  Festival  -  1 1 :30  a.m.-3:30  p.m.. 
Our  Savior’s  Lutheran  Church,  406-759-4848 

Corvallis 

December  9 

Montana  A  Cappella  Society  -  3  p.m..  United 
Methodist  Church,  406-363-5778 

Deer  Lodge 

November  30 

Christmas  Festival  -  7-9:30  p.m..  Pen  Convention 
Center,  406-846-311 1 
December  2 

Victorian  Christmas  Open  House  -  1-4  p.m.,  Grant- 
Kohrs  Ranch,  406-846-2070 

Dillon 

November  8 

Dances  with  Words:  Dave  Thomas  -  7:30  p.m..  The 
Cup,  UM- Western  Swysgood  Technology  Center, 
406-683-7201 
November  13 

“Radio  Montana”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Beier  Auditorium, 
UMW,  Southwest  Montana  Arts  Council, 
406-683-7772 
December  6 

Dances  with  Words:  Aaron  Parrott  -  7:30  p.m..  The 
Cup,  UM-Westem  Swysgood  Technology  Center, 
406-683-7201 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Calling  all 
storytellers! 

The  Montana 
Storytelling 
Roundup  is  look¬ 
ing  for  storytellers 
for  its  upcoming 
gathering  on  the 
last  weekend 
of  April  in  Cut 
Bank.  Montana’s 
premier  storytell¬ 
ing  event  draws 
a  large  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  crowd 
each  year,  just 
waiting  to  hear 
the  state’s  best 
stories. 

The  roundup 
pays  honoraria, 
expenses,  room 
and  board, 
transportation, 
and  organizers 
don’t  take  a  com¬ 
mission  on  any 
sales  made  by 
the  storytellers’ 
products. 

If  you  are 
a  storyteller  or 
know  of  one,  con¬ 
tact  Jewell  Wolk, 
326  5th  Ave. 

South  East,  Cut 
Bank,  MT  59427 
or  call  406-873- 
2039;  or  email 
lenoir@  northern 
tel.net.  The 
roundup's 
website  is  www. 
northerntel. 
net/~cbchambe/ 
storytel/. 
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Free  bus 
offered  to 
symphony 
goers 

Glacier 

Symphony  and 
Chorale’s  25th 
season  promises 
to  bring  a  dazzling 
array  of  music 
to  new  venues 
in  the  Flathead 
Valley  -  and  make 
concert-going  even 
easier  with  free  bus 
sen/ice. 

In  honor  of  the 
quarter-century 
milestone,  GSC 
Music  Director 
John  Zoltek  has 
programmed  new 
elements  into  this 
year  of  music¬ 
making,  including 
concerts  in  the 
valley’s  three  new 
performance  ven¬ 
ues  at  Glacier  High 
School  in  Kalispell, 
the  refurbished 
Whitefish  Middle 
School  auditor¬ 
ium  and  the  new 
theater  at  Flathead 
Valley  Community 
College. 

And  with  the 
help  of  generous 
patrons,  Glacier 
Symphony  and 
Chorale  is  now  ex¬ 
tending  its  free  bus 
service  to  include 
both  Whitefish  and 
Bigfork  residents. 

The  new  “Sym¬ 
phony  Express" 
will  operate  on 
selected  Saturday 
nights.  The  only 
requirement  is 
reserving  a  seat  in 
advance. 

This  year, 
snacks  and  non¬ 
alcoholic  drinks  are 
also  available. 

Patrons  may 
reserve  seats  in 
advance  for  the 
whole  season,  or 
choose  concerts 
during  the  season 
they  will  be  attend¬ 
ing  via  the  bus 
service.  Call  the 
GSC  office  at  406- 
257-3241  to  make 
a  reservation. 


rts  Calendar,  November/December 


Annual  Holiday  Exhibition  and  Sale  in  Helena  (and  one  week¬ 
end  in  Bozeman)  features  functional  and  sculptural  ceramics 
by  current  and  recent  resident  artists  at  Helena’s  Archie  Bray 
Foundation. 


Fort  Benton 

November  4 

Kara  Bogen  -  2  p.m..  Elementary  School  Auditorium, 
Chouteau  County  Performing  Arts,  406-622-5677 
December  1-2 

Chouteau  County  Country  Christmas  -  various 
Chouteau  County  communities,  406-378-3110 

Glasgow 

November  17 

AAUW  Bazaar  and  Craft  Show  -  9:30  a.m.-3:30  p.m.. 
Civic  Center,  406-228-2747 
November  17-18 

Wild  Bunch  Art  Show  -  Cottonwood  Inn, 
406-654-1551 
November  18 

James  Donlon  -  3  p.m..  High  School  Auditorium, 
Northeastern  Arts  Network  Big  Sky  Series, 
406-228-9208 

Great  Falls 

November  1 

Lecture:  “Egypt:  Visiting  Luxor,  the  Largest 
Antiquities  Museum  in  the  World”  -  7  p.m..  Great 
Falls  Public  Library,  406-453-0349 
November  2-3 

Craftsmen’s  Christmas  -  ExpoPark,  406-453-3120 
November  2,  December  7 

First  Friday  Artwalk  -  6-9  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-761-7156 
November  3 

“Body  Psalms:  Reclaiming  the  Sacred  Body”  -  7  p.m.. 
University  of  Great  Falls  Theatre,  406-791-5375 
November  6 

“Evelyn  Cameron,  An  Eastern  Montana  Story”  - 
7  p.m.,  C.M.  Russell  Museum,  406-727-8787 
November  7-11 

Christmas  Collection  -  Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum 
of  Art,  406-727-8255 
November  8-11 

A  Victorian  Christmas  with  the  Russells  -  C.M. 

Russell  Museum,  406-727-8787 
November  8 

Danielle  Peck  -  9  p.m..  Club  BigHouse,  406-452-6021 

Lecture:  “Nepal:  Take  the  Journey  through  the  Culture 
and  the  Mountains”  -  7  p.m..  Great  Falls  Public 
Library,  406-453-0349 
November  8,  December  13 

Poetry  and  Prose  -  7  p.m.,  Hastings  Books  Hardback 
Cafe,  406-77 1-4374 
November  8 

Rob  Zombie  -  Montana  ExpoPark,  406-727-8900 
November  10 

Great  Falls  Symphony:  Beethoven’s  Triple  Play  - 
7:30  p.m.,  Mansfield  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
406-453-4102 
November  11 

American  Guild  of  Organists  Concert  -  1:30  p.m..  First 
Congregational/Christ  United  Methodist  Church, 
406-453-2407 
November  12 

Juggernaut  Jug  Band  -  7:30  p.m.,  Mansfield  Theater, 
Great  Falls  Community  Concert  Association, 
406-453-9854 
November  15 

Lecture:  “Japan:  Off  the  Beaten  Tourist  Track”  - 
7  p.m..  Great  Falls  Public  Library,  406-453-0349 
November  17-18 

Holiday  Happenings  Art  and  Craft  Show  - 
Fairgrounds,  406-736-5258 
November  18 

Great  Falls  Youth  Orchestra  -  3  p.m..  Civic  Center 
Mansfield  Theater,  406-453-4102 
November  28 

Moscow  Ballet:  “The  Nutcracker”  -  7:30  p.m., 
Mansfield  Theater,  406-453-9854 
December  1 

Ranch  Night  at  the  Russell  -  5  p.m.,  C.M.  Russell 
Museum.  406-727-8787 


Oral  interpreter  Karen  Stevenson, 
whose  development  of  her  perfor¬ 
mance  as  noted  Montana  photog¬ 
rapher  Evelyn  Cameron  came  from 
her  own  life  experiences,  performs 
Nov.  6  at  the  C.M.  Russell  Museum 
in  Great  Falls. 


December  2 

Great  Falls  Symphony:  Joy  of 
Christmas  -  3  p.m.,  Mansfield 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
406-453-4102 
December  6 

Luke  Bryan  -  8  p.m..  Club  Big 
House,  406-452-9960 
December  9 

Cascade  Quartet  and  Chinook 
Winds:  To  the  Nines  -  2  p.m.. 
First  Congregational/Christ 
United  Methodist  Church, 
406-453-4102 
December  11 

Cascade  Quartet  and  Chinook 
Winds:  To  the  Nines  - 
7:30  p.m.,  C.M.  Russell  Museum, 
406-453-4102 
December  18 

Jeni  Fleming  Acoustic  Trio  and 
Guests  -  7:30  p.m.,  Great  Falls 
High  Auditorium,  406-531-2661 


Hamilton 

November  2-3 

Fools  Theatre:  “Grave  Readings” 

-  8  p.m.,  Hamilton  Playhouse, 

406-375-9050 

November  2-4 

Holly  Jolly  Craft  Show  -  Daly  Mansion,  406-363-6004 
November  3 

Tiempo  Libre  -  8  p.m.,  Hamilton  Performing  Arts  Center, 
406-375-6074 
November  9-10 

“The  Brewery  Follies”  -  Hamilton  Playhouse. 
406-375-9050 
November  16 

Mark  O’Connor’s  Hot  Swing  Trio  -  8  p.m.,  Hamilton 
Performing  Arts  Center,  406-375-6074 
November  16-17 

"Murder  At  The  Lone  Wolf  Ranch”  -  8  p.m.,  Hamilton 
Playhouse,  406-375-9050 
November  23 

Signing:  Joe  Gribnau  -  6-8  p.m..  Chapter  One  Book 
Store,  406-363-5220 
December  8 

Cherish  the  Ladies  -  8  p.m.,  Hamilton  Performing  Arts 
Center,  406-375-6074 
December  14-16 

Children’s  Christmas  Pageant  -  Hamilton  Playhouse, 
406-375-9050 
December  21 

Montana  A  Cappella  Society  -  7:30  p.m.,  Hamilton 
Performing  Arts  Center,  406-375-6074 

Hardin 

November  9-10 

Holiday  Wishes  Christmas  Bazaar  -  Middle  School  Gym, 
406-665-3239 

Havre 

November  3 

Fall  Bazaar  -  10  a.m.-2  p.m.,  Messiah  Lutheran  Church, 
406-265-2334 
November  7-10,  14-17 

"Five  Women  Wearing  the  Same  Dress”  -  8  p.m.,  MSU- 
Northem  Theatre,  406-265-8183 
November  13 

Hi-Line  Concert  Association:  Juggernaut  Jug  Band 

-  7  p.m..  High  School  Auditorium,  406-265-4455 
November  15 

Northern  Showcase:  The  Timely  Trio  -  7:30  p.m..  High 
School  Auditorium,  406-265-7352 

Helena 

November  1-4 

“A  Funny  Thing  Happened  on  the  Way  to  the  Forum”  - 
Carroll  College  Performing  Arts  Center,  406-447-4308 
November  1 

All  Souls  Concert  -  7:30  p.m..  St.  Peter’s  Cathedral, 
406-933-5246 

Musikanten  Montana:  “Visions  of  Heaven:  A  Concert  for 
All  Souls”  -  7:30  p.m.  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Cathedral, 
406-933-5246 
November  1-2 

Carroll  Literary  Festival  -  The  Cube,  Carroll  College, 
406-447-4359 
November  1-3 

“Frankenstein”  -  8  p.m.,  Grandstreet  Theatre,  406-442-4270 
November  1-4,  7-11 

“The  Lieutenant  of  Inishmore”  -  Myma  Loy  Center, 
406-443-0287 
November  1-3 

“The  Vampire  Monologues"  -  8  p.m.,  IT  Performance 
Space  in  the  Bagel  Company,  406-461-4329 
November  3,  10 

Christmas  Craft  Show  -  10  a.m.-5  p.m.,  Helena  Civic 
Center,  406-447-8481 
November  4 

In  The  Mood  -  3  p.m.,  Helena  Civic  Center, 

406-447-8481 

The  Big  Read:  Music  and  Readings  from  To  Kill  a 
Mockingbird  -  7  p.m..  Covenant  United  Methodist 
Church,  406-443-0849 
November  5 

Ronald  K.  Brown/Evidence:  “One  Shot"  -  7:30  p.m., 
Helena  Middle  School.  406-443-0287 
November  8 

BYU  Young  Ambassadors  -  7  p.m.,  Helena  Civic  Center, 
406-447-8481 

"Second  Crow  Agency"  -  6:30  p.m.-8  p.m.,  Montana 
Historical  Society.  406-444-2694 
November  9 

Fall  Art  Walk  -  6-10  p.m.,  downtown.  406-447-1535 
November  14 

“Protest”  Screening  and  Discussion  -  6-8  p.m.,  Holter 
Museum  of  Art,  406-442-6400 


November  15 

So  Percussion  -  7:30  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center, 
406-443-0287 
November  16-18,  23-25 

“Greek  Holiday”  -  IT  Performance  Space  in  The  Bagel 
Company,  406-461-4329 
November  18 

Alison  Brown  Quartet  -  7  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center, 
406-443-0287 
November  23 

Holiday  Stroll  -  6  p.m..  Last  Chance  Gulch, 
406-447-1535 
November  29 

Music  of  Christmas  Concert  -  7-9  p.m.,  Helena  Civic 
Center,  Mountain  Home,  406-227-6588 
November  30-December  2,  December  7-9,  14-16 
“Cinderella”  -  Grandstreet  Theatre,  406-442-4270 
December  1  -2 

Festival  of  Trees,  "A  Season  of  Hope”  -  10  a.m.-5  p.m., 
Helena  Civic  Center,  Mountain  Home,  406-442-7920 
December  1 

Jingle  Bell  Jam  E)ance  -  7p.m.-midnight,  Helena  Civic 
Center,  Mountain  Home,  406-227-6588 
December  2 

Original  Governor’s  Mansion  Holiday  Home  Tour:  “Hats 
Off  to  the  Holidays”  -  11  a.m.-5  p.m.,  406-444-4710 
December  8-9 

“The  Nutcracker”  -  Helena  Civic  Center,  406-227-6588 
December  14-16,  20-22 

“The  Eight"  -  IT  Performance  Space  in  The  Bagel 
Company,  406-461-4329 
December  15-16 

Helena  Symphony:  ‘The  Nutcracker"  -  Helena  Civic 
Center.  406-442- 1860 
December  16-17 

Helena  Chamber  Singers:  “Gloria"  -  7  p.m.,  St.  Paul’s 
United  Methodist  Church,  406-443-6185 

Kalispell 

November  2-4,  9-10 

“Metamorphoses"  -  Flathead  Valley  Community  College 
Theatre,  406-756-3906 
November  3-4 

Antiques  and  Collectibles  Show  -  Flathead  County 
Fairgrounds,  406-261-4560 
November  9-10 

Christmas  Art  and  Craft  Sale  -  9  a.m.-4  p.m.,  Tole  Booth. 
406-755-4902 
November  10,  December  8 

Artist  Critique  -  10:30  a.m.,  Hockaday  Museum  of  Art, 
406-755-5268 
November  10-11 

Glacier  Classic  Arts  and  Crafts  Fair  -  Majestic  Valley 
Arena,  406-755-5366 
November  10 

Harvest  Dance  -  7:30-10  p.m..  Smith  Valley  Grange, 
406-387-5282 
November  11 

Glacier  Chorale  and  Chamber  Singers:  All  The  World’s 
a  Stage  -  3  p.m.,  Glacier  High  School  Auditorium, 
406-257-3241  ext.  5 
November  12 

Flathead  Valley  Concerts:  4Score  -  7:30  p.m.,  Flathead 
High  School  Auditorium,  406-257-2073 
November  18 

Glacier  Symphony:  Skol  Scandinavia!  -  3  p.m..  Flathead 
High  School  Auditorium,  406-257-3241 
November  23-24 

Artists  and  Craftsmen  of  the  Flathead  Christmas  Art 
and  Crafts  Show  -  10  a.m.-6  p.m..  Red  Lion  Inn. 
406-881-4288 
November  23-25 

Craft  Show  -  Flathead  County  Fairgrounds,  406-261-4560 
November  30 

Art  Walk  and  Christmas  Stroll  -  5-9  p.m.,  downtown. 
406-755-5268 

November  30-December  2,  December  7-9 

“Little  Shop  of  Horrors”  -  Flathead  Valley  Community 
College  Theatre,  406-756-3906 
December  1 

Glacier  Chorale  with  the  Baroque  and  Beyond  Ensemble: 
Handel’s  "Messiah"  -  7:30  p.m..  Glacier  High  School 
Auditorium,  406-257-3241  ext.  5 
December  9 

Holiday  Tour  of  Historic  Homes  -  1-5  p.m..  Museum  at 
Central  School,  406-756-8381 
December  15-16 

Glacier  Symphony:  “The  Snowman”  -  Flathead  High 
School  Auditorium.  406-257-3241 
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Lakeside 

November  2-4,  9-11 

“The  Gift  of  the  Magi”  -  Little  Yak  Playhouse, 
406-270-1668 
December  1 

West  Shore  Holidayfest  -  9  a.m.-4  p.m..  School  Gym, 
406-844-3880 

Laurel 

December  9 

Rimrock  Opera  Holiday  Show  -  1  and  3  p.m..  Laurel 
Ford,  406-671-2214 

Libby 

November  3 

Kootenai  River  Rhythm  Concert  -  7  p.m..  Memorial 
Center.  406-295-5057 
November  17 

Glacier  Orchestra  -  7  p.m..  Memorial  Center, 
406-293-4838 
December  7-8 

Festival  of  Trees  -  Memorial  Center,  406-293-0106 
December  8 

Achievements  Craft  Bazaar  -  10  a.m.-4  p.m.,  Plummer 
School,  406-293-8848  ext.  38 

Lima 

November  10 

Holiday  Gift  and  Craft  Show  -  10  a.m.-3  p.m.. 
Elementary  School,  406-276-3745 

Livingston 

November  9 

Depot  Beer  and  Wine  Tasting  Festival  -  6-8  p.m..  Depot 
Center.  406-222-2300 

Loma 

December  1-2 

A  Real  Country  Christmas  at  a  Real  Country  Store 
-  9  a.m.-5  p.m.,  Virgelle  Mercantile,  406-378-3110 

Malta 

November  10 

Specialty  Fair  -  10  a.m.-4  p.m..  City  Hall,  406-654-1881 
November  20 

James  Donlon  -  7  p.m..  High  School  Auditorium, 
Northeastern  Arts  Network  Big  Sky  Series, 
406-228-9208 

Miles  City 

November  30 

Christmas  Stroll  -  5-9  p.m.,  Main  Street,  406-234-2890 

Missoula 

November  1 

Lecture:  “Dignity,  Integrity,  and  Courage  in  the  Face  of 
Cultural  Attack”  -  8  p.m.,  University  Center  Ballroom, 
406-243-2891 

Greg  Brown  -  8  p.m..  University  Theatre,  406-243-4051 
November  1-4 

“Marne”  -  MCT  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
406-728-PLAY 
November  1 

Lecture:  “Ningyo:  Japanese  Dolls  -  Their  Art  and 
Meaning”  -  7  p.m.,  Montana  Museum  of  Art  and 
Culture,  Meloy  Gallery,  406-243-2019 
November  1-3,  6-10 

‘The  Good  Person  of  Setzuan”  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Open 
Space.  406-243-4488 
November  1 

“The  Musical  Life  of  Goethe’s  Faust”  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM 
Music  Recital  Hall,  406-243-6880 
November  2 

Festival  of  the  Dead  -  6  p.m.,  downtown,  406-541-7171 
November  2,  December  7 

First  Friday  Gallery  Night  -  5-8  p.m..  downtown, 
406-543-4238 
November  2 

Reading:  Russell  Rowland  -  7  p.m..  Fact  and  Fiction. 
406-721-2881 
November  3 

Holiday  Craft  Bazaar  -  8  a.m.-4  p.m.,  Christian  Life 
Center.  406-239-8540 

In  The  Mood  -  7  p.m..  Wilma  Theatre,  406-243-5355 
November  6 

Faculty  and  Guest  Artist  Series:  Voice  Faculty 
Opera  Recital  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall, 
406-243-6882 


In  the  Mood  Singers  and  Dancers,  a  big 
band  theatrical  swing  revue,  deliver  the 
music  of  the  greats  of  the  1940s  to  Helena 
and  Missoula. 


November  6-10 

“Sister  Mary  Ignatious  Explains  It  All  to  You”  -  8  p.m., 
Crystal  Theatre,  Montana  Rep  Missoula,  406-243-6809 
November  6 

Voice  Faculty  Opera  Recital  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music 
Recital  Hall,  406-243-6880 
November  7 

Composers’  Club  Benefit  Concert  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music 
Recital  Hall,  406-243-6880 
November  9 

New  Lakes  Reading  Series:  Joanna  Klink  and  Banndon 
Shimoda  -  7:30  p.m..  Gallery  Saintonge,  406-549-7318 
November  10 

Missoula  Symphony  Chorale:  “American  Masters” 

-  3  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall,  406-721-3194 
November  11 

Banff  Film  Festival  -  6  p.m..  University  Theatre, 
406-243-5172 
November  13 

Faculty  and  Guest  Artist  Series:  Montana  Piano  Trio 

-  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall,  406-243-6882 
November  13-17 

Fall  Dance  Showcase  -  UM  Masquer  Theater, 
406-243-4581 
November  13 

Montana  Piano  Trio  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall, 
406-243-6880 

Spencer  Bohren  -  8  p.m..  University  Theatre, 
406-243-4051 
November  14 

Lecture:  “Alaskan  Brown  Bears  of  the  McNeil  River 
Wildlife  Sanctuary"  -  7  p.m.,  Montana  Natural  History 
Center,  406-327-0405 
November  15 

“Murder  at  the  Lone  Wolf  Ranch”  Dinner  Theatre 

-  6:30  p.m.,  515  Restaurant,  Vigilante  Theatre  Co., 
406-396-3825 

November  16-17 

Holiday  Market  Place  and  Craft  Show  -  Fairgrounds, 
building  #15,  406-825-0048 
November  16 

Reading:  Bryan  DiSalvatore  -  8  p.m.,  Dell  Brown  Room, 
UM  Turner  Hall,  406-243-2029 
November  18 

Holiday  Open  House  -  1-4  p.m..  Historical  Museum  at 
Fort  Missoula,  406-728-3476 
November  23-25 

Renaissance  Arts  and  Craft  Fair  -  Holiday  Inn  Parkside, 
406-538-2212 
November  24 

Reading:  Joe  Gribnau  -  1 1 :30  a.m..  Fact  and  Fiction, 
406-721-2881 
November  24-25 

Rocky  Mountain  Ballet  Theatre:  “Montana,  A  Cowboy 
Christmas”  -  Wilma  Theatre.  406-549-5155 
November  25 

Handel’s  “Messiah”  -  7:30  p.m..  University  Theatre, 
406-549-8210 

November  27-December  1,  December  4-8 

‘Tartuffe”  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Montana  Theatre,  PARTV 
Center,  406-243-4481 
November  28 

Gallery  Talk:  J.  Scott  Patnode  -  7  p.m.,  Montana 
Museum  of  Art  and  Culture,  Meloy  Gallery, 
406-243-2019 

President's  Lecture:  “The  U.S.  and  China:  The  Most 
Important  Bilateral  Relationship  in  the  World”  -  8  p.m.. 
University  Center  Ballroom,  406-243-2891 
November  29-December  1 

Holiday  Art  Fair  -  9  a.m.-6  p.m..  University  Center, 
406-243-5714 

November  30-December  2,  December  5-9,  12-16 

“Forever  Plaid”  -  MCT  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
406-728-PLAY 
November  30 

Symphonic  Wind  Ensemble  and  Concert  Band 

-  7:30  p.m..  University  Theatre,  406-243-6880 
December  1 

Wildlife  Costume  Ball  -  6:30-10:30  p.m.,  Hilton  Garden 
Inn,  406-728-9380 
December  6-8 

Christmas  Sale  and  Juried  Show  -  UM  Art  Annex, 
406-243-6476 
December  8-9 

Missoula  Symphony:  Holiday  Pops  -  University  Theatre, 
406-721-3194 
December  8 

Wildlife  Gift  Bazaar  -  10  a.m. -4  p.m..  Natural  History 
Museum,  406-327-0405 
December  1 3 

Jeni  Fleming  Acoustic  Trio  and  Guests  -  7:30  p.m.. 
University  Theatre,  406-531-2661 
December  14-16 

“The  Nutcracker"  -  UM  Montana  Theatre,  PARTV 
Center.  Garden  City  Ballet,  406-543-0939 
December  15 

Signing:  Greg  Patent  -  2-4  p.m..  Fact  and  Fiction, 
406-721-2881 

String  Orchestra  of  the  Rockies:  Orchestra  Showcase 

-  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall,  406-728-8203 
December  31 

First  Night  Missoula  -  1  p.m. -midnight,  downtown  and 
UM  campus,  406-549-4755 

Montana  A  Cappella  Society  -  4  p.m..  St.  Francis  Xavier 
Church,  406-532-3240 

Nevada  City 

December  1 

Living  History  Event:  Christmas  Past  -  Alder  Gulch, 
800-829-2969 

Philipsburg 

November  7,  14,  21,  28,  December  5,  12 

The  Grand  Open  Mic  Competition  -  8  p.m.,  Montana 
John’s  Silver  Mill  Saloon,  406-859-7000 
November  8,  December  7 

Christmas  Craft  Show  -  Granite  County  Museum, 
406-859-3306 


Master  of  movement  theatre  James 
Donlon  delivers  his  extraordinary  blend 
of  skill  and  lunacy  as  part  of  the  North¬ 
eastern  Arts  Big  Sky  Series  in  Glasgow, 
Malta  and  Sidney. 


December  7 

Yule  Night  on  Broadway  -  5-8  p.m.,  downtown. 
406-859-4444 

Poison 

November  30-December  1 

Holiday  An  Walk  and  Christmas  Parade  -  downtown, 
406-883-1857 
November  30 

Special  Consensus  -  7:30  p.m..  High  School 
Auditorium,  Big  Productions,  800-823-4386 
December  12 

Jeni  Fleming  Ensemble  -  7:30  p.m..  High  School 
Auditorium,  Big  Productions.  800-823-4386 

Red  Lodge 

November  30-December  1 

Christmas  Stroll  -  6-9  p.m.,  downtown,  406-446-2036 
December  7 

Jeni  Fleming  Acoustic  Trio  and  Guests  -  7:30  p.m..  The 
Roman  Theatre,  406-446-9900 

Seeley  Lake 

November  13 

Dinner  and  Theater!  MCT’s  Bits  ‘n’  Pieces  Theater 
Company  -  5:30  p.m.,  Seeley  Swan  High  School, 
406-251-6966 

Sidney 

November  3 

Wine  and  Food  Festival  -  7  p.m.,  St.  Matthew’s  Parish 
Center,  406-488-2273 
November  15 

James  Donlon  -  7  p.m..  Middle  School.  Northeastern 
Arts  Network  Big  Sky  Series,  406-228-9208 
December  9 

Ethnic  Christmas  Celebration  -  1 :30-4  p.m.,  MonDak 
Heritage  Center,  406-433-3500 

Stevensville 

November  2,  December  7 

First  Friday  -  6-9  p.m.,  downtown,  406-777-3773 
November  30-December  1,  December  7-9,  14-16 

“How  to  Eat  Like  a  Child  and  Other  Lessons  in  Not 
Being  Grown  Up"  -  Chantilly  Theatre,  406-777-2722 
December  8 

A  Victorian  Christmas  Tea  -  2  p.m.,  317  Main  Street, 
406-531-5642 

Virginia  City 

December  1-2,  8-9 

Christmas  Socials  -  downtown,  406-843-5555 

White  Sulphur  Springs 

November  1 

"Scrambled  McManus”  -  7  p.m.,  Roy  Shaw  Elementary 
Gym,  Meagher  County  Arts  Council,  406-547-2150 

Whitefish 

November  10 

Glacier  Chorale  and  Chamber  Singers:  All  The  World’s 
a  Stage  -  7:30  p.m..  Middle  School  Auditorium, 
406-257-3241  ext.  5 
November  11-12 

Black  Curtain  Theatre:  “Doubt"  -  7:30  p.m.. 
O’Shaughnessy  Center,  406-862-5371 
November  16-18 

Cowboy  Poetry  Gathering  and  Art  Show  -  Grouse 
Mountain  Lodge.  406-862-3000 
November  1 7 

The  Alison  Brown  Quartet  -  7:30  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy 
Center,  406-862-5371 
December  2 

Glacier  Chorale  with  the  Baroque  and  Beyond 
Ensemble:  Handel’s  "Messiah”  -  3  p.m..  Middle 
School  Auditorium,  406-257-3241  ext.  5 
December  7-9,  14-16,  21-22 

"Cinderella”  -  O’Shaughnessy  Center.  406-862-5371 


MAC 

moves! 

The  Montana 
Arts  Council 
moved  to  a  new 
office  Oct.  11. 

The  new  street 
address  is  830 
North  Warren, 
Helena,  MT 
59620. 

Everything  else 
stays  the  same: 

Same  PO  Box: 
PO  Box  202201, 
Helena,  MT 
59620 

Same  phone 
number:  406-444- 
6430 

Same  email: 
mac@mt.gov. 
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Artists 
invited 
to  enjoy 
“Crits  and 
Croissants” 

The  Hockaday 
Museum  Guild 
is  offering  a  new 
opportunity  for 
artists:  “Crits  and 
Croissants"  -  A 
Saturday  Morning 
Artists’  Critique.” 
The  gatherings 
are  held  at 
10:30  a.m.  on  the 
second  Saturday 
of  the  month  at 
the  Hockaday 
Museum  of  Art  in 
Kalispell. 

Artists  are 
invited  to  bring  a 
piece  of  recent 
artwork  for  a 
professional 
critique  from  the 
month’s  special 
guest  artist.  Enjoy 
croissants,  coffee, 
and  the  feedback 
of  fellow  artists. 

Cost  is  $5  per 
session;  call 
406-755-5268  for 
details. 


xhibitions ,  November/December 


Anaconda 

Copper  Village  Museum  and  Art  Center: 

National  Bicycle  Touring  Portrait 
Collection,  through  Dec.  1 ;  Gallery  Choice, 
month  of  December;  406-563-2422 

Arlee 

Hangin' Art  Gallery:  “Fall  Silks"  by  Adrienne 
Fershee,  through  Dec.  3 1 ;  406-726-5005 

Big  Sky 

Gallatin  River  Gallery:  “Earth  and  Sky  VIII," 
month  of  December,  reception  6-8  p.m. 

Dec.  7;  406-995-2909 

Big  Timber 

Hodges  Fine  Art  Gallery:  Big  Timber  Artists’ 
Show,  Nov.  23-Dec.  3 1 ;  406-932-6834 

Bigfork 

Bigfork  Art  and  Cultural  Center:  Holiday 
Members  Art  Show  and  Sale,  Nov.  17- 
Dec.  29,  reception  3-7  p.m.  Nov.  17; 
406-837-6927 

Billings 

Bill  McIntosh  Gallery:  Dione  Roberts, 
through  November;  406-252-2010 

Flatiron  Gallery:  Harold  Schlotzhauer, 

Nov.  2-Dec.  1,  reception  5-9  p.m.  Nov.  2; 
Winter  Wonderland,  Dec.  6-29,  reception 
5-9  p.m.  Dec.  7;  406-256-7791 

Northcutt-Steele  Gallery:  Paul  Stout, 

through  Nov.  9:  Jeana  Eve  Klein,  Nov.  16- 
Dec.  13,  reception  5:30-7:30  p.m.  Nov.  16; 
406-657-2324 

Sandstone  Gallery:  Madelin  Badlow  and 
Patty  Schutz,  month  of  November;  Jeanine 
Winters-Deiling  and  Edee  Weigel,  month  of 
December;  406-256-5837 

Toucan  Gallery:  Davi  Nelson,  month  of 
November;  406-252-0122 

Western  Heritage  Center:  "We  re  Making 
History:  Billings'  First  125  Years,”  through 
May;  Morgan  Tyree,  “The  Biggest  Game 
in  a  Small  Town,  Photographs  of  Small 
Town  High  School  Football  in  Montana 
and  Wyoming,”  through  Dec.  1;  "Bricks 
and  Boards  -  Yellowstone  County,” 

Dec.  2-Jan.  4;  406-256-6809 

Yellowstone  Art  Museum:  “The  Human 
Touch:  Selections  from  the  RBC  Dain 
Rauscher  Art  Collection”  and  "Renewal: 
Printmakers  from  the  New  Northern  Ireland." 
Nov.  1-Jan.  6,  reception  5:30-7:30  p.m. 


Nov.  1 ;  Small  Works 
Auction,  Nov.  26- 
Dec.  7,  silent  auction, 
5-9  p.m.  Dec.  7; 
“Henry  Meloy,  The 
Portraits:  Journey 
into  Abstraction,” 
Dec.  1-Feb.  1; 
“American  Masters: 
Recent  Loans  from 
the  William  I. 

Koch  Collection,” 

“A  Western  Icon: 

The  Stories  and 
Illustrations  of  Will 
James”  and  "Molded 
by  Genius:  Auguste 
Rodin,”  ongoing; 
406-256-6804 
Yellowstone  County 
Museum:  Saddle 
Up:  Connolly 
Saddles  in  Billings, 
through  December; 
406-256-6811 


Boulder 

Boulder  Hot  Springs:  Artisans  from  Boulder 
and  Basin,  Nov.  4  through  early  January, 
reception  noon-2  p.m.  Nov.  4;  406-225-4339 

Bozeman 

Emerson  Center  Jessie  Wilber  Gallery:  "Bill 
Bilverstone:  Homeless  in  the  Last  Best 
Place,”  through  Nov.  15;  “SPLICE:  Art  + 
Technology.”  through  Nov.  20;  Wood  Fired 
Ceramics  and  the  Emerson  Artists  Juried 
Exhibit,  Nov.  30-Jan.  25,  reception  6-8  p.m. 
Dec.  14;  Emerson  Artists  Juried  Exhibit, 
Nov.  30-Jan.  25;  “Collaboration:  Heather 
Bentz  and  Caleb  Taylor.”  Nov.  28-Feb.  1, 
reception  6-8  p.m.  Nov.  28:  406-587-9797 

Helen  E.  Copeland  Gallery:  Juried 

Undergraduate  Art  Exhibition,  Nov.  12- 
Dec.  7;  406-994-2562 

Museum  of  the  Rockies:  “Ansel  Adams:  The 
Man  Who  Captured  the  Earth’s  Beauty,” 
Nov.  10-Jan.  6;  “Masters  of  the  Night: 

The  True  Story  of  Bats”  through  Jan.  27; 
406-994-2251 

Butte 

Main  Stope  Gallery:  Holiday  Happening, 

Nov.  11 -Dec.  31,  reception  noon-4  p.m. 

Nov.  11;  406-723-9195 


“Cow  Parsley”  by  Deirdre  McCrory  is  part 
of  “Renewal:  Printmakers  from  the  New 
Northern  Ireland,”  on  display  at  the  Yel¬ 
lowstone  Art  Museum  in  Billings. 


Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
Butte  (MOFAB): 

“Divides  and 
Watersheds,”  through 
Nov.  10;  406-723-7600 

Chester 

Liberty  Village  Arts 
Center:  Quilt  Show, 
month  of  November; 
Christmas  Village, 
month  of  December; 
406-759-5652 

Colstrip 

Schoolhouse  History 
and  Art  Center:  Beth 
Krueger  Photography, 
Nov.  5-16;  Christmas 
Wreaths  by  the  Colstrip 
Medical  Foundation 
Group.  Nov.  26-30, 
auction  Nov.  30;  Jon 
Helsley  and  Sandra 
Gilreath,  Dec.  5-27; 
406-748-4822 


Deer  Lodge 

Pen  Gallery:  "Always 
October-December; 


and  Never  the  Same,” 
406-846-1244 


Kevin  Red  Star  donates  tipi 


Artist  Kevin  Red  Star 
is  donating  a  significant 
portion  of  the  value  of  a 
hand-painted  Crow-style 
tipi  to  the  Carbon  County 
Historical  Society  and 
Museum  in  Red  Lodge. 

Red  Star  painted  dozens 
of  colorful  horses  in  his 
unique  style  on  the  exteri¬ 
or  of  the  tipi,  transforming 
the  traditional  lodge  into 
a  dramatic  and  distinctive 
representation  of  Crow  In¬ 
dian  tradition  and  modem 
artistic  technique. 

The  Red  Star  Tipi  is 
being  offered  for  sale,  with 
telephoned  bids  accepted 
through  Nov.  15.  Half  of  the  sale’s  proceeds 
help  the  Carbon  County  Historical  Society 
continue  its  efforts  to  preserve  and  display 
the  history  of  Red  Lodge,  the  county  and 
the  region. 

This  tipi  stands  14  feet  high  at  the  top 
of  the  canvas.  Its  wood  poles  are  32  feet  in 
length  and  its  base  circumference  is  16  feet. 
Properly  erected  in  Crow  style,  it  is  slightly 
oval  in  shape. 


Red  Star's  hand-painted  tipi 


The  tipi’s  exterior 
canvas  and  images  have 
been  thoroughly  weath¬ 
erproofed,  allowing  it  to 
be  displayed  outdoors.  It 
can  also  be  erected  on  a 
wooden  platform  inside 
any  room  of  sufficient 
height.  Telephone  offers 
can  be  registered  with 
auctioneer  Rick  Young  at 
406-328-4296. 

The  winning  bid 
will  be  announced 
Nov.  16,  2007,  during  the 
opening  of  the  Carbon 
County  Historical  Society 
and  Museum’s  exhibit 
“Apsaalooke:  The  Crow 

Indians.” 

The  tipi  was  first  displayed  at  the  annual 
Western  Design  Conference,  Sept.  6-8  at 
Snow  King  Resort  in  Jackson,  WY,  and  then 
at  the  Carbon  County  Museum,  224  North 
Broadway  in  Red  Lodge. 

Signed  and  numbered  limited  edition 
prints  are  also  available.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  call  406-446-3667  or  visit  www.carbon- 
countyhistory.com/redstar. 


Dillon 

UM  Western  Art  Gallery:  “Caravan 

Collaboration:  Alone/Together,”  Nov.  13- 
Dec.  14,  reception  6:30-7:30  p.m.  Nov.  13;  Art 
Faculty  Exhibit,  Dec.  24-Feb.  15,  reception 
Jan.  22;  406-683-7232 

Glendive 

Dawson  Community  College  Art  Gallery: 

Kent  Kapplinger,  “Collaborations”  through 
Nov.  9;  Eric  A.  Johnson.  “Polka  Dots  and 
Crooked  Trees,”  Nov.  12-Dec.  7;  Nadean 
Tennant  Brown,  “Elements  of  Eastern 
Montana,”  Dec.  10-Feb.  8;  406-377-3396 

Great  Falls 

Gallery  16:  Member  Show,  Oct.  30-Dec.  3 1 , 
reception  6-9  p.m.  Nov.  2;  406-453-6103 
Great  Falls  Public  Library:  Big  Sky  Quilters 
and  Joyce  Watson,  through  December; 
406-453-0349 

Lodestone  Gallery  and  Design:  Todd  Lehman, 
Cody  Lindabury  and  Charles  Fulcher,  ongoing; 
406-761-0288 

Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art:  "The 
Art  of  Healing,”  Nov.  19-Jan.  1,  reception 
5:30-7:30  p.m.  Nov.  30;  “Jack  Fisher  Jr.: 

Handle  with  Care,”  through  Dec.  1 ;  "The 
Art  of  Ken  Kohoutek,”  "Cathryn  Mallory:  / 
Trace  Identity,”  “Taylor  Mott:  Western 
Convergence”  and  “Bobby  T.  Tilton:  Hide,” 
through  Dec.  31;  and  Jean  Price,  “Three 
Thousand  and  Counting,”  and  "Lee  Steen: 

A  Montana  Original,"  ongoing;  Kristi 
Hager,  "Historic  Montana  Highway  Bridges,” 
Dec.  14-Feb.  2,  reception  5:30-7:30  p.m. 

Dec.  14;  406-727-8255 
Parking  Garage  at  315  First  Ave.  South: 

Autumn  Exhibit,  through  Jan.  7;  406-452-9315 
UGF  Library  Exhibit  Space:  Nathan  Paulus, 
“Nature’s  Music,”  Nov.  12-29,  reception 
5:30-7:30  p.m.  Nov.  16;  406-791-5375 

Hamilton 

Frame  Shop  and  Gallery:  Lee  Kierig, 

Nov.  16-20,  reception  5-8  p.m.  Nov.  16;  Joseph 
Bell,  Nov.  30-Jan.  28,  reception  5-8  p.m. 

Nov.  30;  406-363-6684 

Hardin 

JailHouse  Gallery:  Area  Artists  Show, 

Nov.  3-Dec.  15,  reception  5-7  p.m.  Nov.  7; 
406-665-3239 

Havre 

Artitudes  Gallery:  Kris  Shaw,  “You  in  Blue” 
and  M.B.  Coe,  “Feuer  werk”  (fire  work), 

Nov.  9-24,  reception  6-8  p.m.  Nov.  9;  Steve 
Leitner,  month  of  December,  reception 
6-8  p.m.  Dec.  14;  406-265-2104 
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Charles  M.  Russell,  A  Catalogue  Raisonne 

Considered  the  definitive  reference  for  scholars,  collectors,  curators,  art  deal¬ 
ers,  libraries  and  anyone  who  appreciates  the  art  of  Charles  M.  Russell,  this  new 
book  -  and  its  related  online  catalogue  —  offer  an  unparalleled  view  of  the  beloved 
western  artist  and  his  legacy. 

Lavishly  illustrated  with  more  than  200  color  and  black-and-white  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  Russell’s  greatest  works,  Volume  1  in  the  Charles  M.  Russell  Center’s 
series  on  Art  and  Photography  of  the  American  West  features  essays  by  Russell 
experts  and  scholars  who  address  important  aspects  of  the  artist’s  life  and  career. 

Inside  the  book  is  a  unique  key  code  that  allows  purchasers  unlimited  access  to 
a  private  online  catalogue  (www.russellraisonne.com)  of  more  than  4,000  works 
Russell  created  and  signed  during  his  lifetime. 

Editor  B.  Byron  Price  is  director  of  the  Charles  M.  Russell  Center  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma.  Anne  Morand  is  CEO  of  the  C.M.  Russell  Museum  in  Great 
Falls.  Other  contributors  include  Russell  historians  and  experts  Brian  Dippie,  Peter 
Hassrick,  Rick  Stewart,  Raphael  James  Cristy  and  Ginger  K.  Renner. 

The  book  was  published  by  the  University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  Norman,  OK, 
and  sells  for  $125. 


3-5  p.m.  Nov.  4;  Holiday 
Market  Bazaar,  Nov.  27- 
Dec.  29;  406-535-8278 


Livingston 

Livingston  Center  for  Art 
and  Culture:  “Dog  Gone  It: 
Livingston’s  Love  Affair  with 
the  Dog,”  through  Nov.  17; 
406-222-5222 

Tierra  Montana:  Armand  Lara 
and  Lori  Mitchell,  “Artists 
of  the  Americas,”  through 
November;  406-222-3000 


Miles  City 

Custer  County  Art  and 
Heritage  Center:  “The  Art 
of  Henry  Meloy:  Journey 
into  Abstraction,”  through 
Nov.  1 1;  “Miniatures: 

The  Little  Picture  Show,” 

Nov.  18-Dec.  31,  reception  1-4  p.m. 

Nov.  18;  Robert  Spannring  and  Jody  Menge, 
“Downstream:  Two  Rivers"  and  John  Turner, 
blown  glass,  through  Dec.  3 1 ;  406-234-0635 

Missoula 
Dana  Gallery:  Scott 
Tallman  Powers  and 
Montana  Wood¬ 
workers,  Nov.  2-30; 
406-721-3154 
Historical  Museum 
at  Fort  Missoula: 
“Planes,  Trains 
and  Wheels,  Oh 
My!”  Nov.  18- 
Dec.  30,  reception 
1-4  p.m.  Nov.  18; 
“Then  and  Now: 
Re-Photographing 
Missoula,”  through 
December; 
406-728-3476 
Missoula  Art  Museum: 
“Migrations:  New 
Directions  in  Native 
American  Art,” 
through  Nov.  10; 
"Crisis  and  Crime: 

Stan  Healy,”  through 
Nov.  17;  “Crash. 
Pause.  Rewind.” 

through  Nov.  24;  “Elizabeth  Dove: 
Birthweight,”  Nov.  1-Jan.  5;  “Art  About 
Home,”  Nov.  2-5;  “George  Gogas:  New 
Paintings,”  Dec.  7-Feb.  9;  “Deep  Play:  Joyful 
Revelry  and  Subversive  Whimsy  in  the  MAM 
Collections,"  Dec.  4-March  22;  406-728-0447 
Missoula  Artists’  Shop:  Katie  Patten  and 
Jennifer  Fraser,  Nov.  2-30;  406-542-3379 
Montana  Museum  of  Art  and  Culture:  “Sacks 
Appeal:  Desigrfs  on  the  Shopping  Bag,” 

Oct.  30-Dec.  22;  “Everyday  Objects  in  Art: 
Works  from  the  Permanent  Collection,” 
through  Dec.  22;  406-243-2019 


“Pause  (The  Dukes  of  Hazzard  ‘69  Charger  and  Ted  Kaczyn- 
ski’s  Montana  Cabin)”  by  Chris  Larson  is  on  display  at  the 
Missoula  Art  Museum  in  the  exhibit  “Crash.  Pause.  Rewind.” 


UM  Gallery  of  Visual  Arts:  Jarod  Charzewski, 
“Tides:  Everglade,”  through  Nov.  9;  Juried 
Student  Art  Exhibition,  Nov.  29-Dec.  13, 
reception  5-7  p.m.  Nov.  29;  406-243-2813 
University  Center  Art  Gallery:  Brian 

DeLevie,  through  Nov.  9,  reception  5-7  p.m. 
Nov.  1;  Matthew  Mitros,  Nov.  12-Dec.  14, 
reception  5-7  p.m.  Dec.  6;  406-243-4991 

Poison 

Sandpiper  Gallery:  "Ode  to  Artemis:  Flowers 
and  Forest.”  and  Kelly  Apgar,  through 
Nov.  17;  Members  Show  and  Sale, 

Nov.  20-Dec.  22.  reception  noon-7  p.m. 

Dec.  1;  406-883-5956 

Red  Lodge 

Carbon  County  Historical  Society  Museum: 

Kevin  Red  Star  Tipi  Auction,  through 
Nov.  15;  406-446-3667 
Depot  Gallery:  Rock  Creek  Invitational 
Miniature  Exhibition.  Nov.  1-Dec.  31; 
406-446-1370 

Red  Lodge  Clay  Center:  “Focused  Function.” 
Nov.  30-Dec.  2,  receptions  4-7  p.m. 

Nov.  30  and  Dec.  1 ;  406-446-3993 

Ronan 

Red  Poppy:  Reception:  Christmas  Boutique, 
Oct.  28-Dec.  31.  receptions  1-4  p.m.  Oct.  28 
and  2-3  p.m.  Nov.  25;  406-676-3010 

Sidney 

MonDak  Heritage  Center:  Photography 
by  Patty  Petrik,  through  Nov.  30;  Fiber 
Artists  Group  from  Eastern  Montana. 

Nov.  1-30.  Fiber  Demo  Day  2-4  p.m. 

Nov.  17;  Linda  Conradsen,  month  of 
December;  406-433-3500 

Whitefish 

Stumptown  Art  Studio:  “Dia  de  Ios  Muertos,” 
through  Nov.  15;  "Ornament  Bazaar,” 

Nov.  23-Jan.  1 ;  Holiday  Galleries  Show, 

6-9  p.m.  Dec.  28: 406-862-5929 


The  Carroll  Art  Gallery  in  Helena  showcas¬ 
es  Corwin  Clairmont  in  the  exhibit  “A  New 
York  Meeting  of  the  Two  Metal  Ladies.” 


Helena 

A.L.  Swanson  Gallery:  J.M.  Cooper,  reception 
6-10  p.m.  Nov.  9;  406-443-3342 
Archie  Bray  Foundation  Gallery:  Holiday 
Exhibition  and  Sale,  Nov.  1 6-Dec.  22, 
reception  6-8  p.m.  Nov.  16;  406-443-3502 
Carroll  Art  Gallery,  St.  Charles  Hall: 

Corwin  Clairmont,  “A  New  York  Meeting 
of  the  Two  Metal  Ladies,”  through  Dec.  7; 
406-447-4302 

Holter  Museum  of  Art:  “Ho  Ho  Holter" 
Holiday  Gift  Sale.  Nov.  9-Dec.  3 1 ;  “Desert 
Dreamscapes,”  “Rudy  Remembered,”  and 
“Composition  of  Sound:  Jerry  Rankin 
and  Wally  Hansen,”  through  Dec.  30; 
406-442-6400 

Montana's  Museum  at  the  Montana 

Historical  Society:  "On  Track:  The  Railroad 
Photographs  of  Warren  McGee.”  through 
May;  "Neither  Empty  Nor  Unknown: 
Montana  at  the  Time  of  Lewis  and  Clark," 
ongoing;  406-444-2694 
Upper  Missouri  Artists  Gallery:  Members 
Show,  month  of  November;  Clay  Schulz, 
month  of  December;  406-457-8240 


Kalispell 

Hockaday  Museum 
of  Art:  Pottery 
Showcase  and  Sale, 
through  Nov.  30: 

“Artists’  Roundup” 

Wreath  Exhibit, 

Oct.  25-Nov.  30; 

"Members  Only!” 
and  "Donna  Gans: 

Recent  Landscapes,” 

Oct.  25-Dec.  19; 

“Crown  of 
the  Continent: 

Glacier  National 
Park  Permanent 
Exhibition.”  ongoing; 

406-755-5268 
Museum  at  Central 
School:  “Rural 
Routes  -  Faces  and 
Voices  of  Agriculture 
in  the  Flathead 
Valley,”  ongoing; 

406-756-8381 
Northwest  Healthcare 
Healing  Arts 
Galleries, 

Kalispell  Regional  Medical  Center: 
“Small  Jewels,”  through  Jan.  28; 
406-257-4217 

Sassafras  Artists  and  Craftsmen  Co-op: 

Carole  Edwards  and  Tammy  Thompson, 
month  of  November;  Christmas  Treasures, 
month  of  December;  406-752-2433 


Lewistown 

Lewistown  Art  Center:  Patrick  Rummans, 
"Bird  on  a  Wire,”  and  "Friends  and 
Neighbors,”  Oct.  30-Nov.  24,  reception 
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Photo 

journal  show 
pairs  girls 
and  mentors 

Girls  for  a 
Change,  a  Boze¬ 
man  based  non¬ 
profit  organization, 
hosts  ‘Through 
My  Eyes:  Commu¬ 
nity  Ties,”  6-9  p.m. 
Nov.  1 5  at  the 
Audi  Dealership  in 
Bozeman. 

The  photo  jour¬ 
nal  show  features 
photographs  taken 
by  amateur  and 
professional  girl 
and  women  pho¬ 
tographers  from 
Montana.  The 
theme  was  chosen 
to  encourage 
participants  to  look 
at  the  community 
where  they  grow, 
live  and  learn  and 
then  capture  what 
makes  it  special  in 
a  photo,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  75-word 
essay. 

“Through  My 
Eyes:  Community 
Ties”  showcases 
Montana  artistic 
talent  while  raising 
funds  for  Girls  for 
a  Change  activi¬ 
ties,  including  their 
annual  statewide 
girls'  conference 
scheduled  for 
March  22,  2008. 

Girls  age 

1 2-1 8  were  offered 
the  opportunity 
to  be  mentored 
by  professional 
photographers 
Anne  Sherwood, 
Julie  Langaker, 
Amy  Burkenpas 
and  Doug  Lone- 
man.  A  panel  of 
professional  pho¬ 
tographers  then 
reviewed  youth 
and  adult  entries 
and  selected 
photographs. 

For  more 
information  on  the 
show,  call  406- 
587-3840.  To  learn 
more,  visit  www. 
girlsforachange 
bozeman.org. 
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Developing 

artists’ 

spaces 

Two  new  re¬ 
ports,  Artist  Space 
Development: 
Financing  and  Art¬ 
is!  Space  Devel¬ 
opment:  Making 
the  Case,  are 
research-rich  tools 
for  artists  as  well 
as  real-estate  de¬ 
velopers,  commu¬ 
nity  development 
organizations, 
funders,  state 
and  city  officials 
and  planning 
agencies  seek¬ 
ing  to  enhance 
the  vitality  of  their 
communities. 

The  Urban 
Institute  reports, 
commissioned  by 
Leveraging  Invest¬ 
ments  in  Creativity 
(LINC),  assess  29 
models  in  seven 
cities,  which  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  pro¬ 
cesses,  success¬ 
es  and  potential 
pitfalls  of  financing 
and  developing 
affordable  artists’ 
spaces  in  urban 
markets. 

The  case  stud¬ 
ies  illustrate  how 
to  align  afford¬ 
able  artist  space 
proposals  with 
community  de¬ 
velopment  goals, 
capitalize  on  mar¬ 
ket  gaps,  leverage 
tax  credits  for  low- 
income  housing 
and  preservation, 
and  reduce  finan¬ 
cial  risks  through 
partnerships  with 
non-governmental 
organizations. 

Electronic  ver¬ 
sions  are  available 
at  www.lincnet. 
net. 


Artist's  Toolbox 


Beyond  the  product  and  the  price: 

Tell  a  story  and  sell  your  art 


By  Bruce  Baker, 

Reprinted  with  permission  from 
The  Crafts  Report,  August  2007 

Every  year  I  attend  a  dozen  or  more  shows 
ranging  from  art/craft  shows  (wholesale  and 
retail)  to  gift  shows  (trade  only).  While  at  these 
shows  I  see  many  sales  transacted  and  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  orders  written. 

For  every  sale  closed,  there  are  countless 
missed  opportunities  and  even  more  sales 
postponed  to  a  later  time.  This  is  mostly  due 
to  the  fact  many  artists,  as  salespersons,  do  not 
tell  their  customers  what  they  need  to  know 
(or  want  to  hear)  about 
their  work  to  motivate 
them  to  buy  it. 

Sales  and  good 
sales  skills  are  about 
language:  within  every 
good  salesperson  you 
will  find  someone 
who  is  masterful  with 
language  and  uses  it 
to  get  the  results  they 
want.  Language,  both 
verbal  and  body,  are 
fundamental  in  creating 
better  sales. 

Most  artists  are 
visually  oriented:  they  expect  their  work  to 
sell  by  just  putting  it  out  in  front  of  customers. 
Customers,  on  the  other  hand,  may  not  be  and 
these  individuals  need  words  to  get  involved  in 
your  work. 

Sales  will  soar  when  you  learn  to  tell  fas¬ 
cinating  details  and  stories  about  your  work, 
which  give  your  work  meaning.  This  concept 
is  important  for  both  retail  and  wholesale  sell¬ 
ing  -  if  you  get  vital  information  about  your 
work  to  the  sales  floor  of  a  shop  or  gallery,  you 
should  see  a  dramatic  increase  in  your  reorder 
status. 

Only  two  elements  of  a  sale  dominate  most 
art/craft  transactions.  When  a  customer  sees 
something  they  like  they  generally  have  a  posi¬ 
tive  verbal  response. 

Once  this  dialogue  dies  down,  the  next  re¬ 
sponse  (or  question)  usually  turns  to  the  price. 
If  the  price  is  not  clearly  marked,  "How  much 
is  it?”  would  be  a  typical  question.  At  this 
point  most  art  sellers  will  give  the  customer  the 
price,  quit  talking  and  wait.  This  waiting  period 
is  when  many  sales  are  lost. 

If  this  scenario  sounds  familiar,  chances  are 
you  have  not  discovered  the  power  of  the  other 
half  of  the  sale.  You  are  only  trying  to  sell  your 
work  by  the  product  and  price  paradigm,  which 
is  50  percent  of  the  sales  equation;  there  is 
another  half  to  the  sales  dynamic  that  is  often 
overlooked. 

Fifty  percent  or  more  of  a  sale  revolves 
around  telling  a  potential  customer  a  meaning¬ 
ful  story.  The  story  of  what  you  make  and  why 
will  trigger  the  customer  to  buy  (for  themselves 
or  for  resale). 

Everything  has  a  story 

The  more  you  can  link  the  story  of  your 
work  to  current  trends  or  to  the  benefits  a  cus¬ 
tomer  can  experience,  the  better  that  story  will 
work  to  close  more  sales. 

Keep  in  mind  the  story  must  be  sincere 
and  true.  Do  not  say  anything  to  a  customer 
you  personally  don’t  believe  or  they  will  see 
through  your  lack  of  integrity. 

Generally,  customers  do  not  buy  anything 
they  don’t  understand  or  have  no  knowledge 
about.  This  is  particularly  true  if  the  item  in 
question  is  to  be  a  gift.  If  you  give  someone 
a  gift,  you  want  to  be  able  to  tell  the  recipient 
about  it. 


Think  about  what  happens  during  gift  giving: 
Don’t  you  usually  end  up  explaining  why  you 
thought  it  would  be  a  great  gift  for  that  person? 

It  is  part  of  your  job  as  a  salesperson  to  be 
able  to  relate  to  your  customers  and  communi¬ 
cate  the  purpose  and  function  of  your  creations 
in  a  warm  and  friendly  manner.  The  story  of  an 
object  is  also  important  to  people  who  are  buy¬ 
ing  something  for  themselves. 

While  you  are  communicating  this  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  customer,  make  sure  they  are  touch¬ 
ing  the  object  if  possible.  The  touch  response 
(along  with  invoking 
any  other  senses)  will 
help  to  create  even  more 
interest. 

When  telling  the  story 
of  your  work,  don’t  get 
too  technical.  Artists 
often  struggle  with  this 
when  finding  the  proper 
sales  dialogue. 

Technique  and  techni¬ 
cal  information  are  not 
as  interesting  to  custom¬ 
ers  as  they  are  to  you, 
the  artist.  For  example, 
ceramic  artists  who  talk 
about  firing  their  pots 
to  "cone  ten”  or  dissect  the  ingredients  of  their 
glaze  formulas  are  missing  the  point. 

But  if  you  say  to  a  customer,  “You  can  take 
this  serving  piece  from  the  freezer  to  the  broiler, 
no  problem,”  this  is  a  story  they  will  understand. 

To  say  “this  dish  is  a  brie  baker”  and  to  stop 
there  is  insufficient.  But  to  add,  “This  brie  baker 
is  wonderful  because  when  you  pull  it  out  of 
the  oven,  it  will  keep  your  brie  soft  and  spread- 
able  throughout  hors  d’ oeuvres  time,”  will 
keep  interest.  Then  supply  the  dish  with  several 
different  recipes  for  baked  brie  (value  added), 
and  you  have  created  a  story  with  which  the 
customer  can  visualize 
the  benefits. 

The  story  will  help 
you  sell  your  art,  guar¬ 
anteed!  Here  is  a  list  of 
some  common  themes 
for  stories  that  grab 
customers’  attention: 

•  Describe  how 
owning  the  pieces  will 
benefit  the  customer. 

How  will  this  piece 
enhance  their  lives  and 
bring  them  joy,  tranquility  or  peace? 

Will  it  make  it  easier  for  them  to  entertain,  or 
will  it  add  value  to  the  decor  of  the  home?  Many 
people  buy  objects  to  impress  other  people 
-  don’t  rule  out  expressing  (in  subtle  ways)  that 
people  will  notice  it. 

•  Functionality  is  a  huge  story  downplayed 
or  overlooked.  It  might  be  quite  obvious  to  you 
what  an  item  is  for,  but  often  it  will  go  over  a 
customer’s  head.  Multi-use/dual-purpose  char¬ 
acteristics  will  help  amplify  its  perceived  value 
and  help  you  sell  it! 

•  The  composition  of  an  item  can  add  to  the 
story.  The  materials  used  will  create  interest;  ex¬ 
plain  where  they  are  from  or  any  special  mean¬ 
ing  associated  with  the  materials.  For  example, 
if  you  are  using  clay  in  your  ceramic  ware  from 
the  region  the  show  is  located  in,  that’s  worth 
mentioning. 

•  Connect  your  work  to  the  past.  If  you  are 
keeping  a  tradition  alive,  say  so.  Explaining  why 
your  pieces  are  an  important  piece  of  the  history 
will  endear  you  to  the  customer. 

•  Create  bodies  of  work  or  collections,  and 
talk  about  them  like  they  are  a  family.  Nesting 
bowls  or  nesting  objects  build  a  relationship  be¬ 


tween  the  objects  and  promote  people  to  buy 
them  all  together  and  not  leave  orphans. 

•  Color  can  be  a  story.  Be  aware  of  color 
trends  and  explain  them  to  the  customer,  pro¬ 
moting  your  pieces  in  those  colors  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  newest  trends.  Let’s  say  they 
like  the  look  of  your  glass  bead  necklaces,  but 
are  unsure  of  a  purchase.  If  you  explain  that 
they  may  be  the  first  to  have  a  necklace  in  the 
newest  color  trend,  this  may  complete  the  sale 
for  you. 

•  Style  is  a  good  story  for  a  customer.  To 
say  a  piece  is  “transitional,”  meaning  it  can  go 
into  either  a  contemporary  home  or  a  tradi¬ 
tional  home,  is  a  story  that  will  peak  interest. 

•  Inspiration  is  a  huge  topic  of  interest,  es¬ 
pecially  for  nonfunctional  art.  What  it  is  you 
are  trying  to  say  as  an  artist  (clearly  stated) 
and  relating  that  to  what  you  want  the  custom¬ 
er  to  feel  when  they  experience  your  work  can 
be  important  in  terms  of  sale. 

Practice  with  these  and  then  learn  new 
categories  of  stories  to  add. 

Keep  in  mind,  for  the  story  to  be  effective  it 
must  explain  the  benefits  to  the  customer  and 
be  a  story  they  can  relate  to. 

Another  key  point 

When  customers  talk,  be  sure  to  listen ! 

They  will  tell  you  what  you  need  to  hear.  You 
must  be  able  to  solve  their  objections  (if  any) 
before  you  are  able  to  close  the  sale. 

The  product,  the  price  and  the  story  are  like 
three  legs  of  a  stool;  with  only  two  legs  the 
stool  will  fall  over.  Use  these  three  elements 
of  a  sale  to  create  better  business. 

Here  is  a  simple  test  to  see  if  you  are  using 
product,  price  and  story  effectively.  Do  these 
words  sound  familiar? 

“Well,  I’ll  have  to  think  about  it.  I'll  be 
back!”  If  you  hear  these  words  frequently  at 
a  sales  venue,  it  is 
a  loud  and  clear  ad¬ 
mission  on  the  part 
of  your  customers 
that  you  did  not  tell 
them  enough  story. 
They  could  not 
make  up  their  minds 
on  their  own;  they 
either  talked  them¬ 
selves  out  of  it,  or 
they  postponed  the 
sale,  as  you  did  not 
give  them  enough 

incentive  to  buy  it  now. 

The  next  time  you  hear  these  words,  say 
something  like  this:  “Allow  me  to  tell  you 
a  bit  more  about  this  piece  before  you  go.” 
Watch  what  happens  . . .  they  will  tune  back 
into  the  object  if  you  tell  the  right  story,  and  if 
there  are  other  people  around,  they  will  all  be 
listening.  This  creates  the  interest  for  the  next 
customer.  Fascinating  details  are  what  fuel  the 
sales  machine. 

Those  artists  who  know  how  to  commu¬ 
nicate  the  benefits  of  their  work  with  a  good 
story  always  have  better  sales.  This  process 
takes  practice  for  sure,  but  it  will  be  worth  it. 

Author  Bruce  Baker  is  a  Jeweler,  gallery 
owner  and  nationally  recognized  expert 
in  booth  design.  Visit  his  website  at  www. 
bbakerinc.com  and  check  out  his  three 
CDs  tor  helping  artists  with  their  marketing 
challenges.  Email  dunnbaker@aol.com  or 
call  802-388-6680. 

This  article  originally  appeared  in  the 
August  2007  issue  of  The  Crafts  Report. 
Subscribe  to  this  monthly  publication 
online  at  www.craftsreport.com  or  by  call¬ 
ing  800-331-0038. 


Fifty  percent  or  more  of 
a  sale  revolves  around 
telling  a  potential 
customer  a  meaningful 
story.  The  story  of  what 
you  make  and  why  will 
trigger  the  customer  to 
buy  (for  themselves  or  for 
resale). 


The  product,  the  price 
and  the  story  are  like  three 
legs  of  a  stool;  with  only 
two  legs  the  stool  will 
fall  over.  Use  these  three 
elements  of  a  sale  to 
create  better  business. 
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Board  Business 


What  to  ask  every  prospective  board  member 


By  Kay  Sprinkel  Grace  ©  2006 
Excerpted  from  the  second  edition  of 
Over  Goal!  What  You  Must  Know  to  Excel  at 
Fundraising  Today,  with  permission 
from  Emerson  and  Church,  Publishers 
Often,  in  our  haste  to  meet  a  deadline  for 
recruiting  board 


A  direct  question  about  what  motivates  a  can¬ 
didate  can  also  work,  but  not  as  effectively. 

You’re  trying  to  match  board  nominees  to 
the  culture  and  practices  of  your  organization 
-  be  sure  yours  is  an  environment  in  which  the 
candidate  will  be  motivated. 


members,  we  whisk 
through  the  interview 
process  or  skip  it 
entirely,  relying  on 
what  we  know  about 
individuals  through 
other  connections  or 
information  about 
them. 

Even  when  we  do 

a  proper  interview,  we  tend  to  focus  only  on  the 
obvious  -  expertise,  experience,  interest  in  serv¬ 
ing  on  the  board.  We  don’t  dig  deep  enough  into 
areas  that  in  the  long  run  are  far  better  indicators 
of  successful  board  service. 

Here  are  some  questions  you  may  not  have 
thought  to  ask.  They  will  reveal  things  that  can 
be  important  to  your  organization  as  you  build 
a  relationship  that  you  hope  will  be  durable, 
motivating,  and  productive. 

How  passionate  are  you 
about  our  cause? 

Passion  is  the  driver  when  it  comes  to  ask¬ 
ing  others  for  money,  being  an  ambassador  in 
the  community,  or  being  an  effective  advocate. 

In  attempting  to  fill  out  a  recruitment  matrix 
(banker,  corporate  vice  president,  community 
volunteer)  we  shouldn’t  overlook  the  passion 
dimension. 

One  arts  organization,  in  its  quest  to  form  a 
more  “corporate  board,”  recruited  a  number  of 
corporate  superstars  but  failed  to  test  for  pas¬ 
sion. 

Little  money  was  raised  other  than  what 
came  almost  by  courtesy  from  the  member’s 
corporations.  There  was  little  participation 
at  concerts  and  events.  And  ultimately  some 
decisions  were  made  that  were  harmful  to  the 
organization. 

Why?  Because  the  passion  factor  was 
lacking. 

How  much  time  can  you  give  to  us? 

This  is  critical.  To  slide  over  this  question, 
hoping  the  individual,  when  confirmed,  will 
make  time  when  we  need  it  is  unrealistic.  One 
university,  when  en¬ 
listing  volunteers  for 
a  capital  campaign, 
was  savvy  enough  to 
put  the  time  require¬ 
ment  at  the  bottom  of 
every  volunteer  job 
description.  When 
volunteers  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  job.  they 
knew  it  would  take  (e.g.)  two  hours  a  week. 

While  some  board  members  may  be  enlisted 
because  they  offer  a  connection  or  a  presence 
that  could  be  more  important  than  time,  most 
board  members  are  enlisted  to  serve.  And  serv¬ 
ing  requires  time. 

Setting  time  standards  is  one  of  the  ways  we 
convey  the  importance  of  our  organization  to 
volunteers. 

What  motivates  you  as  a  volunteer? 

This  is  an  important  question  to  ask  in  initial 
conversations.  You  want  to  know  what  will  keep 
this  person  engaged  over  the  years  of  his  or  her 
board  service. 

The  best  answer  will  come  when  you  query 
the  candidate  about  his  or  her  previous  board  or 
volunteer  service.  Which  organizations  provided 
the  environment  in  which  the  volunteer  flour¬ 
ished,  and  which  ones  did  not? 


Passion  is  the  driver  when  it 
comes  to  asking  others  for 
money,  being  an  ambassador 
in  the  community,  or  being 
an  effective  advocate. 


Serving  requires  time. 

Setting  time  standards  is  one 
of  the  ways  we  convey  the 
importance  of  our  organization 
to  volunteers. 


What  expecta¬ 
tions  do  you 
have  from  the 
management  of 
organizations  on 
whose  boards 
you  serve? 

This,  too,  is 

important  to  know.  We  evaluate  each  other  and 
organizations  on  expectations  we  sometimes  fail 
to  communicate.  These  expectations  can  be  as 
granular  as  wanting  to  receive  board  materials  at 
least  a  week  before  meetings  or  as  global  as  only 
serving  on  boards  of  financially  stable  organiza¬ 
tions. 

If  the  person’s 
expectations  are 
unrealistic  or  don't 
align  with  where 
your  organization  is 
at  present  (e.g..  you 
are  dragging  around 
a  $700,000  accumu¬ 
lated  deficit),  then 
it’s  better  to  find  that 
out  in  the  recruitment 
process. 

In  your  enlistment 
conversation,  you 

can,  for  instance,  be  candid  with  the  candidate 
about  the  deficit,  why  it  exists,  and  your  plans  to 
eliminate  it,  and  let  the  prospective  board  mem¬ 
ber  decide  whether  he  or  she  wants  to  serve. 

What  are  your  personal  dreams  or 
aspirations  that  could  be  enhanced 
by  service  on  our  board? 

Younger  board  members  often  view  board 
service  as  a  way  not  only  to  serve,  but  to  gain 
connections  and  experience  that  will  advance 
their  careers.  Similarly,  there  are  individuals 
seeking  board  positions  who  are  looking  to 
make  career  changes,  learn  new  skills,  or  learn 
more  about  the  nonprofit  sector. 

To  meet  these  needs,  you  must  first  learn 

what  they  are.  But, 
as  importantly,  you 
must  keep  them  at 
the  front  of  your 
mind  during  the 
board  member’s 
term  of  service. 

In  this  way,  you’ll 
encourage  people’s 
growth  and  partici¬ 
pation  in  our  sector  or  give  the  board  members 
experiences  (marketing,  writing,  speaking)  that 
will  advance  their  careers. 

You  set  up  a  win/win  situation  and  deepen  the 
board  member’s  commitment  to  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  the  organization. 

What  professional  or  personal 
constraints  on  your  time  or  service 
might  you  anticipate? 

The  people  we  want  are  often  the  same 
people  everyone  else  wants  to  recruit.  They 
may  already  serve  on  other  boards  or  have 
demanding,  high-profile  jobs.  In  addition  to  the 
time  constraints,  this  situation  creates  attention 
constraints. 

In  one  organization,  the  co-chair  of  the 
development  committee  was  asked  by  another 
organization  on  whose  board  he  served  to  chair 


As  with  time,  financial  support 
is  an  expectation  we  need  to 
communicate  clearly.  While 
I'm  not  an  advocate  of  a 
"minimum  board  gift"  ...  I  am 
a  firm  advocate  of  100  percent 
board  giving  at  a  level  that  is  a 
stretch. 


their  endowment  campaign.  Although  he  had 
plenty  of  time  to  give,  it  was  soon  apparent 
that  the  endowment  campaign  was  getting 
much  more  of  his  attention  and  energy.  The 
other  organization  found  itself  without  his 
previously  significant  involvement. 

An  in-demand  board  candidate  should  be 
candid  about  where  your  organization  fits 
among  his  or  her  philanthropic  priorities  and 
whether  being  chair  of  another  organization’s 
board  or  project  will  be  too  distracting. 

Your  choice,  then,  is  to  enlist  anyway,  in  the 
hope  you  will  gain  the  prospective  member’s 
attention,  or  to  delay  enlisting  until  a  future 
time  in  which  the  candidate  will  have  your 
organization  as  a  higher  priority. 

Are  you  willing  to  make  a  financial 
commitment  that  is  a  stretch? 

We  are  getting  better  at  putting  this  ques¬ 
tion  on  the  table,  but  still  we  falter.  We  have  to 
be  up  front  about  our  expectations  of  a  board 
member’s  finan¬ 
cial  commitment. 
As  with  time, 
financial  support 
is  an  expectation 
we  need  to  com¬ 
municate  clearly. 

While  I’m  not 
an  advocate  of  a 
"minimum  board 
gift”  (believ¬ 
ing  we  not  only 
drive  off  people 
who  can’t  give 
the  minimum  but 
allow  those  who  could  give  more  to  give  less 
because  the  “floor”  becomes  the  “ceiling”),  I 
am  a  firm  advocate  of  1 00  percent  board  giv¬ 
ing  at  a  level  that  is  a  stretch. 

What  is  a  stretch?  It  is  a  gift  that  is  larger 
than  the  gift  a  person  might  otherwise  give. 

Let  people  know  at  the  outset  that  you  expect 
them  to  give  at  this  level.  If  they  use  the  "time 
is  money”  response,  reconsider  their  appropri¬ 
ateness  as  a  board  member. 

Of  what  importance  to  you  is 
social  interaction  with  other 
board  members? 

Some  boards  have  a  culture  that  encourages 
frequent  opportunities  for  social  interaction; 
other  boards  feel  this  is  unimportant.  This  is 
another  aspect  of  the  “match.” 

A  board  recruit  may  barely  have  time  to 
come  to  meetings  and  serve  on  a  committee  or 
two,  let  alone  feel  obligated  to  socialize.  When 
a  person  doesn't  want  to  mix  philanthropic  ser¬ 
vice  with  his  or  her  social  life,  it  can  create  an 
awkward  situation  with  other  board  members. 

A  person  who  fails  to  attend  board  social 
events  may  never  be  fully  embraced  by  the 
other  board  members.  Likewise,  if  a  person  is 
seeking  not  only  a  volunteer  experience  but  a 
social  experience  and  your  board's  culture  is 
not  social,  there  may  be  a  problem. 

How  do  you  feel  about 
performance  evaluations 
of  individual  board  members 
and  boards  as  a  group? 

Board  member  (and  full  board)  perfor¬ 
mance  evaluations  have  become  more  routine. 
Experienced  board  members  may  expect 
evaluation  or  they  may  feel  that  it’s  useless,  a 
waste  of  time,  or  inappropriate. 

Explore  their  knowledge  of  the  process  and 
listen  for  potential  objections  if  it's  your  prac¬ 
tice  to  evaluate  formally  on  an  annual  or  bian¬ 
nual  basis.  Some  organizations  have  adopted 

Continued  on  next  page 
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Ideas  for 
nominating 
board 
members 

At  the  recent 
Montana  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Symphony 
Orchestras,  the 
executive  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  state's 
orchestra  organi¬ 
zations  discussed 
what’s  working 
well  for  recruit¬ 
ing  new  board 
members. 

Here  are  some 
of  their  ideas; 

•  One  orga¬ 
nization  takes 
10-15  minutes  at 
a  board  meeting 
to  go  into  small 
groups,  where 
they  brainstorm 
new  member 
ideas. 

•  When  it 
comes  to  entic¬ 
ing  someone  to 
the  board,  the 
person  doing  the 
nominating  of  that 
individual  makes 
the  call  to  discuss 
inviting  them  to 
the  board.  Then 
they  set  up  coffee 
with  the  nomi¬ 
nee,  the  board 
member  and  the 
executive  direc¬ 
tor  to  discuss 
serving. 

•  One  organi¬ 
zation  invited  all 
prospective  nomi¬ 
nees  to  a  gather¬ 
ing  where  they  all 
met  each  other 
and  others  on  the 
board.  This  gave 
the  prospective 
nominees  an 
opportunity  to 
see  who  else  was 
being  considered, 
meet  current 
board  members 
and  the  music 
director,  and  get  a 
better  feel  for  the 
organization. 

The  peer  pres¬ 
sure  factor  didn't 
hurt  either.  All  but 
one  of  the  people 
nominated  said 
“yes”  to  serving. 

-  Arni  Fishbaugh, 
MAC  Executive 
Director 
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MAC  moves! 

The  Montana 
Arts  Council 
moved  to  a  new 
office  Oct.  11, 
located  at  830 
North  Warren, 
Helena. 

Although  our 
street  address 
has  changed, 
everything  else 
stays  the  same: 

Same  P.O.  Box: 
P.O.  Box  202201, 
Helena,  MT 
59620; 

Same  tele¬ 
phone  number: 
406-444-6430; 
and 

Same  email: 
mac@mt.gov. 


aw  and  the  Art  World 


Limits  on  tax  deductions  could  affect  artists,  galleries 


By  Bill  Frazier  ©2007 

Art  and  cultural  piracy 

Recent  articles  in  this  column  have  dealt 
with  issues  such  as  art  piracy,  theft,  tax  reform 
and  a  variety  of  other  tax  code  “amendments” 
relative  to  the  arts  and  nearly  everything  else. 
The  major  news  media  has  now  discovered  art 
and  cultural  piracy,  and  that  it  is  much  more 
than  unauthorized  copies  of  Levis  and  Rolex 
watches. 

A  recent  article  in  many  major  newspapers 
talked  about  the  Chinese  town  of  Dafen,  in 
southern  China,  which  is  in  essence  a  con¬ 
glomerate  of  art  producing  factories.  Art  is 
produced  (actually  copied  and  reproduced) 
in  these  factories  just  as  Christmas  toys  and 
decorations  are  produced  in  other  cities  across 
China. 

Tens  of  millions  of  dollars  of  “original”  and 
reproduction  “art”  is  churned  out  by  the  con¬ 
tainer  shipload  for  transport  to  America’s  box 
stores.  So,  the  next  time  you  are  invited  to  an 
art  show  in  your  local  motel  conference  room, 
or  admire  the  new  collection  in  your  local 
discount  store,  you  know  where  the  paintings 
came  from!  The  sculptures  come  from  a  differ¬ 
ent  town  but  are  produced  much  the  same  way. 

While  we  bemoan  this  turn  of  events,  and 
complain  to  our  senators  and  representatives 
and  whoever  will  listen  about  copyright  and 
trademark  infringements,  we  have  trade  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  various  government  agencies 
engaging  in  trade  talks  to  encourage  this  same 
commerce. 

As  I  write  this  article  1  am  musing  over 
the  current  news  of  our  president  traveling  to 
South  America  and  encouraging  the  import  of 
South  American  beef  just  as  our  own  ranch¬ 
ers  are  struggling  with  our  economy  and  with 
increasingly  restrictive  tax  measures,  all  more 
or  less  in  the  name  of  homeland  security. 

Tax  deductions  for  businesses 

In  a  recent  issue  of  State  of  the  Arts,  I  talked 
about  tax  changes  that  may  adversely  af¬ 
fect  nonprofit  organizations  and  donors  who 
contribute  to  them,  the  point  being  that  while 
we  are  not  getting  tax  increases  as  such,  our 
accustomed  tax  deductions  are  being  reduced. 

This  also  holds  true  for  business  tax  deduc¬ 
tions  that  many  have  come  to  take  for  granted 
such  as  the  accelerated  cost  recovery  system  or 
IRS  Section  179  deductions.  This  has  allowed 
a  business  to  take  deductions  for  the  purchase 
of  items  for  use  in  the  business  and  expense 
it  all  off  in  the  year  of  purchase  rather  than 
depreciate  it  over  a  period  of  years. 


This  has  been  of  great  value  to  many  for 
a  number  of  years,  now  enabling  the  write 
off  of  up  to  $108,000  of  qualified  personal 
property  this  year.  However,  it  is  scheduled  to 
drop  to  $25,000  in  2009,  so  please  be  aware 
of  this  for  planning  your  business  purchases. 
This  can  apply  to  anything  from  new  studio 
equipment,  furniture  and  computers  to  a  new 
Suburban,  subject  to  conditions,  which  you 
should  discuss  with  your  accountant  or  tax 
lawyer.  But  don't  wait  too  long. 

Remember,  nonprofits  must  e-file 

Also,  I  recently  mentioned  the  new  require¬ 
ment  for  nonprofit  organizations  to  e-file 
annual  information  tax  returns.  Apparently,  the 
IRS  will  provide  an  e-file  postcard,  by  website 
only,  which  must  be  prepared  and  returned  by 
email  by  Section  501(c)(3)  organizations.  If 
this  is  not  done  properly,  the  IRS  will  termi¬ 
nate  the  tax-exempt  status  after  a  certain  time. 

Again,  please  discuss  this  with  your  ac¬ 
countant.  If  your  organization  does  not  have 
one,  it  is  now  essential  to  secure  such  services 
from  a  knowledgeable  CPA.  Comprehensive 
accounting,  record  keeping  and  records  of 
correspondence  will  become  more  and  more 
important  for  the  operation  of  nonprofit  and 
tax-exempt  organizations. 

Copyright  and  attribution  questions 

One  of  our  readers  has  raised  the  questions 
of  what  version  of  the  copyright  law  applies 
to  historical  works  and  how  does  one  know  if 
an  art  work  is  in  the  public  domain  so  that  it 
is  available  for  use  by  anyone.  I  will  answer 
these  questions  with  the  disclaimer  that  they 
are  very  general  answers  so  that  if  you  have 
a  specific  painting  or  a  specific  artist  in  mind, 
more  research  may  be  required. 

The  Copyright  Act  of  1909  governs  work 
created  on  or  before  Dec.  31,  1977. 

The  Copyright  Act  of  1976  governs  work 
created  after  Dec.  31,  1977. 

The  Berne  Convention  Implementation  Act 
of  1988  modifies  the  1976  Act  for  work  cre¬ 
ated  after  March  1,  1989.  It  appears  to  benefit 
foreign  artists  more  than  it  benefits  American 
artists. 

It  must  be  understood  that  each  of  these 
laws  provides  different  requirements  for 
protection,  and  the  law  is  not  as  clear  as  one 
would  hope.  It  is  also  very  difficult  to  research 
the  status  of  old  work,  so  proceed  with  care. 

As  to  public  domain,  that  is  to  say  work 
that  has  no  copyright  protection: 


Bill  Frazier 

Work  published  before  1923:  most  likely  in 
the  public  domain. 

Work  published  between  Jan.  1,  1923,  and 
Jan.  1,  1978,  if  published  without  a  copyright 
notice,  is  in  the  public  domain.  If  published  be¬ 
fore  1964  with  copyright  notice,  and  registered, 
it  is  now  in  the  public  domain  if  the  copyright 
was  not  renewed. 

Work  created  between  Jan.  1,  1978,  and 
March  1,  1989,  if  published  without  copyright 
notice  and  not  corrected  by  the  artist,  is  in  the 
public  domain. 

Work  created  on  or  after  March  1 ,  1989, 
does  not  require  a  copyright  notice,  but  it  is 
recommended.  Registration  is  required  for  full 
American  legal  protection,  statutory  damages 
and  attorneys’  fees. 

Under  the  current  law,  copyright  protection 
extends  for  the  life  of  the  artist  plus  70  years. 
Once  the  copyright  expires,  it  is  expired,  period. 
It  cannot  be  renewed.  The  work  then  enters  the 
public  domain  where  anyone  is  free  to  use  it  or 
adapt  it  for  new  uses. 

The  question  also  arises  whether  one  artist 
may  use  another’s  copyrighted  work  by  simply 
giving  credit.  The  answer  is  no.  Such  work 
cannot  be  used,  legally,  without  the  original 
artist’s  permission.  I  caution  that  if  permission  is 
secured,  it  should  be  in  writing.  Verbal  permis¬ 
sions  may  be  forgotten  or  misunderstood. 

So,  giving  credit  or  attribution  is  not  the 
same  as  having  permission  from  the  original 
artist. 

Bill  Frazier  served  a  lengthy  and  invalu¬ 
able  tenure  as  chairman  of  the  Montana 
Arts  Council.  He’s  in  private  practice  in 
Big  Timber,  and  can  be  reached  at 
406-932-5453  or  artlaw@mtintouch.net. 

MAC  thanks  Art  of  the  West  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  reprint  this  series. 


What  to  ask  every  prospective  board  member  (from  previous  page) 


the  practice  (which  I  encourage)  of  having  the  CEO  and  the  board  chair  meet 
annually  with  each  board  member  to  thank  them  for  their  service,  review  their 
concerns,  find  out  their  committee  or  project  preferences,  and  to  ask  for  their  gift. 

If  this  is  something  you’re  doing,  let  each  board  recruit  know  during  the 
enlistment  process  about  that  annual  meeting.  That  way,  he  or  she  won  t  be  sur¬ 
prised  when  the  board  chair  calls  for  an  appointment. 

As  you  think  about  the  three  primary  board  roles  - 
ambassador,  advocate,  and  asker  -  in  which  role(s)  do 

you  think  you  will  be  most  active? 

This  is  the  “capstone”  question  -  it  allows  potential  board  members  to  see 
how  you  have  organized  board  involvement  and  where  they  fit  in.  It  opens  their 
imagination  to  ways  they  can  serve  that  fit  their  own  goals  and  motivations  and 
best  utilize  their  experience  and  community  contacts. 

With  this  delineation,  you  offer  many  ways  to  get  involved,  though  of  course 
it’s  always  good  to  say  that  the  goal  is  for  board  members  to  fulfill  all  three  roles! 


Conclusion 

These  questions  should  give  you  a  much  more  detailed  profile  of  prospective 
board  members  and  provide  better  information  on  which  to  build  a  productive 
and  mutually  fulfilling  relationship. 

Like  hiring  an  employee,  we  need  to  get  beyond  the  obvious  inlonnation  and 
find  out  what  really  motivates  a  potential  board  member.  Then  our  job  -  the  even 
more  important  one  -  is  to  make  sure  we  remember  these  motivations  as  we  as¬ 
sign,  coach,  engage  and  reward  board  members. 

Author  Kay  Sprlnkel  Grace  is  a  San  Francisco-based  organizational  consul¬ 
tant  who  works  with  a  wide  range  of  local,  national  and  international  nonprofit 
organizations,  is  the  author  of  Fundraising  Mistakes  that  Bedevil  all  Boards,  The  Ul¬ 
timate  Board  Member's  Book  and  Over  Goal:  What  You  Need  to  Know  the  Succeed  at 
Fundraising  Today,  all  published  by  Emerson  and  Church,  Publishers.  You  can  order 
her  books  by  calling  508-359-0019  or  visiting  www.emersonandchurch.com. 

GuideStar  is  the  registered  trademark  and  operating  name  of  Philanthropic  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.,  a  501(c)(3)  nonprofit  organization. 
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pportunities 


Disclaimer:  No  endorsement  is  intended  or  made 
of  any  product,  service  or  information  either  by 
its  inclusion  or  exclusion  from  the  Opportunities 
section  of  the  State  of  the  Arts.  While  all 
attempts  are  made  to  insure  the  correctness  and 
suitability  of  information  under  our  control  and 
to  correct  any  errors  brought  to  our  attention,  no 
representation  or  guarantee  can  be  made  as  to 
the  correctness  or  suitability  of  that  information 
or  any  other  linked  information  presented, 
referenced  or  implied.  All  critical  information 
should  be  independently  verified. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  & 
Photography:  Call  for 
Entries  -  National 


The  Square  Inch  Gallery,  located  on  the  upper 
west  side  of  Manhattan,  is  seeking  art  for  their 
small  works  gallery.  The  idea  of  the  gallery  is  to 
have  work  that  will  fit  in  Manhattan  apartments. 
Art  may  be  a  maximum  of  12  inches  in  any 
direction.  The  application  fee  is  $7.  Monthly 
dues  are  $50  for  those  artists  who  are  shipping 
their  art  to  the  gallery.  There  is  no  commission 
taken  by  the  gallery.  Each  artist  will  have  his  or 
her  work  on  view  every  month.  The  artist  has 
sole  discretion  as  to  what  work  they  exhibit;  up 
to  10  works  per  artist  may  be  exhibited  each 
month.  For  more  information,  contact  Liz  Afif 
at  lizafif@gmail.com ;  Square  Inch  Gallery,  2 1 5 
W.  101s'  St.  #3J,  New  York,  NY  10025. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  & 
Photography:  Call  for 
Entries  -  State  and  Regional 

Montana  folk  artisans  and  craftspeople  are 

invited  to  sell  their  work  at  the  National  Folk 
Festival  to  be  held  in  Butte,  MT,  in  July  2008. 
This  is  a  juried  show.  The  application  and  letter 
of  information  can  be  downloaded  at  www. 
mainstreetbutte.org.  The  National  Folk  Festival 
is  a  very  prestigious  event  and  thousands  are 
expected  to  attend.  To  take  a  look  at  this  year’s 
event,  which  was  held  in  Richmond,  VA, 
and  the  artisans  who  participated,  yisit  www. 
nationalfolkfestivaI.com.  For  questions  and 
further  information,  call  Rae  Stephens,  406- 
782-5217.  DEADLINE:  Nov.  30,  2007. 

The  Bigfork  Art  and  Cultural  Center  will 
hold  its  annual  Holiday  Members  Art  Show 
Nov.  1 7-Dec.  29.  Works  from  member  artists 
will  be  showcased.  Membership  is  $35,  and 
there  is  any  entry  fee  of  $15  for  up  to  four 
works.  Artists  may  join  the  art  center  and 
enter  their  work  Nov.  13-14.  Call  Marie  at 
406-837-6927. 

Big  Rock  Garden  Park,  a  beautiful  2.5- 
acre  botanical  garden  located  in  Bellingham, 
WA,  is  hosting  a  sculpture  exhibit  May  11- 
Sept.  30,  2008.  The  goal  of  the  annual  exhibit 
is  to  showcase  sculpture  for  placement  in 
intimate  public  spaces  or  private  gardens.  No 
e-mail  submissions  will  be  accepted.  For  more 
information,  contact  Bellingham  Parks  and 
Recreation,  3424  Meridian,  Bellingham,  WA 
98225;  360-676-6985.  DEADLINE:  March  1, 
2008. 

Pronghorn  Pride  Initiative  has  commissioned 
wildlife  sculptor  Eli  Hopkins  to  create  a 
sculpture  of  twin  pronghorn  fawns.  IconPoly 
will  fabricate  thirty  fiberglass  statues  from  the 
original  sculpture  for  an  art  project  in  Rawlins, 
Carbon  County,  WY.  The  Pronghorn  Pride 
Initiative  is  inviting  artists  to  submit  a  design 
to  embellish  or  paint  these  life  size  fawns. 
Artists  will  receive  a  $300  stipend  for  each 
selected  design.  The  painted  pronghorn  from 
2006  and  2007  can  be  viewed  at  www.rawlins- 
wyoming.com/Pronghorn/pronghorn2007. 
htm.  For  more  information  or  an  Artist’s  Call 
Packet,  contact  Ed  Juno.  307-324-8857;  email 
pronghompide@yahoo.com.  DEADLINE: 
Dec.  31,2007. 

The  International  Wildlife  Film  Festival 

announces  a  call  for  entries  for  the  7th  annual 
Poster  Art  Contest.  Winning  art  will  be  the 
promotional  look  of  the  31st  IWFF  to  be 
held  in  Missoula,  MT,  May  10-17,  2008. 
The  2008  Poster  Art  Contest  theme  is  “No 
Place  Like  Home.”  The  IWFF  theme  is  “The 


Changing  Planet:  A  Global  Evolution  in  Media 
and  Conservation.”  Special  focus  is  on  media 
and  conservation  of  wildcats,  carnivores  and  the 
marine  environment.  There  are  cash  prizes  for  1“, 
2n<i  and  3"1  place  winning  art.  Submissions  must 
be  two-dimensional,  but  can  be  created  using  any 
type  of  media.  Entrants  must  submit  a  slide  of  the 
artwork,  along  with  a  completed  entry  form  and 
entry  fee  of  $10.  For  information  or  entry  forms, 
contact  the  International  Wildlife  Media  Center 
at  406-728-9380,  or  visit  www.wildlifefilms.org. 
DEADLINE:  Nov.  1,  2007. 

“Miniatures:  The  Little  Picture  Show”  will  be 
held  Nov.  18-Dec.  31  at  Custer  County  Art  and 
Heritage  Center  in  Miles  City,  MT.  The  juror  is 
Jerry  Cornelia.  Original  works  by  artists  living 
in  the  United  States  that  have  been  competed  in 
the  last  two  years  are  eligible.  Subject  must  be 
rendered  l/6'h  or  less  than  actual  size,  and  all 
work  should  be  done  in  the  spirit  of  miniaturism. 
Sculptures  must  not  exceed  10  inches  in  any 
direction.  Entry  fees  are  $5  per  entry.  For  more 
information  or  entry  form,  call  406-234-0635. 
DEADLINE:  Nov.  4,  2007. 


Grants  and  Fellowships 


The  Surdna  Foundation  invites  art  teachers  from 
specialized,  public  arts  high  schools  to  apply  for 
funding  for  artistic  development  through  its  Arts 
Teachers  Fellowship  Program.  The  program  offers 
teachers  the  opportunity  to  immerse  themselves 
in  their  own  creative  work,  interact  with  other 
professional  artists,  and  stay  current  with  new 
practices.  Each  fellow  is  eligible  for  a  maximuth 
$5,000  award  to  be  used  to  defray  the  costs  of 
tuition,  materials  necessary  for  a  new  body  of 
work,  travel  and  living  expenses  in  conjunction 
with  professional  study,  advanced  workshops 
or  residencies  at  an  artists  colony.  An  additional 
grant  of  $1,500  will  be  provided  to  each  fellow’s 
school  in  support  of  postfellowship  activities  with 
students.  For  selection  criteria  and  application, 
visit  www.surdna.org/artsteachersfellowship;  email 
artsfellowships@surdna.org;  or  call  212-557-0010 
ext.  256.  DEADLINE:  Nov.  16,  2007. 


Workshops/Conferences 

The  Butte  Silver  Bow  Arts  Foundation  presents 
the  following  Full  Circle  Art  Classes  at  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  Butte,  405  W.  Park,  Butte: 
Beginning  Drawing  for  Adults,  with  Glenn  Bodish, 
Nov.  10;  Masking,  with  Shawn  Crowe,  Nov.  17;and 
Beginning  Drawing  for  Kids,  with  Glenn  Bodish, 
Dec.  4  and  6.  Call  406-723-7600. 

Getting  Acquainted  with  Art:  Printmaking 
Workshop  will  be  held  Oct.  27  attheC.M.  Russell 
Museum  in  Great  Falls.  Presented  in  conjunction 
with  the  exhibition  “Currier  &  Ives:  Printmakers 
to  the  People,”  this  workshop  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  museum  docents,  staff  and  teachers 
to  learn  about  the  cultural  expansion  generated 
by  the  development  of  printmaking.  For  further 
information,  call  Kim  Kapalka.  406-727-8787. 

Beginning  Pottery  Wheel  with  Kristy  Wells  and  Ric 
Olivares  will  be  held  Nov.  17- 1 8  at  the  Lewistown 
Art  Center  in  Lewistown.  Cost  is  $30  for  members 
and  $35  for  non-members.  Call  406-535-8278. 

Drawing  for  Real  Beginners,  Colored  Pencils,  with 
Tulasi  Zimmer,  will  be  held  at  the  Holter  Museum 
of  Art  in  Helena  Tuesdays,  Nov.  6,  13  and  20. 
Designed  for  students  who  have  taken  Drawing  for 
Real  Beginners  and  anyone  interested  in  broadening 
their  drawing  skills.  This  class  will  explore  drawing 
using  Prismacolor®  pencils  that  are  included  in 
tuition,  which  participants  may  keep.  Learn  color 
theory,  color  blending,  basic  drawing  concepts  and 
composition.  Working  from  actual  objects,  photo 
references  and  imagination,  participants  will  develop 


visualization  skills  and  learn  to  create  personal 
and  inventive  drawings.  Structured  guidance, 
in-class  demonstrations,  and  group  reviews  will 
be  included.  Cost  is  $  1 1 5  for  members  and  $  1 55 
for  non-members.  Call  406-442-6400. 

Dressing  the  Victorian  Lady  will  be  held 
9-11:30  a.m.  Nov.  28  at  the  Bell  Tower  Quilt 
Shop  in  Corvallis.  A  lecture  and  demonstration 
will  offer  tips  on  creating  period  fashions.  A  hat 
construction  class  follows  from  1  -4  p.m.  Cost  for 
each  session  is  $20-$25.  Call  406-531-5624. 

The  Depot  Gallery  in  Red  Lodge  offers  the 
following  workshops:  Pet  Portraits  with  Nellie 
Rafn,  Nov.  3;  Painting  Native  American  Images 
with  Shirle  Norquist,  Nov.  10;  and  Holiday  Crafts 
for  Children  (grades  third  and  up)  with  Marie 
Jones,  Nov.  17.  Call  406-446-1370. 

Ceramics  Workshop:  Teapots  and  Serving 
Trays,  taught  by  exhibiting  artist  Lea  Zoltowski, 
will  be  held  Nov.  3-4  at  the  Emerson  Center  for 
the  Arts  and  Culture  in  Bozeman.  The  workshop 
is  free  for  members,  $50  for  non-members,  with 
a  $25  material  fee.  Call  406-587-9797. 

The  Grant  Institute’s  Grants  101:  Professional 
Grant  Proposal  Writing  Workshop  will  be  held 
at  the  University  of  Wyoming,  Dec.  3-5.  Interested 
development  professionals,  researchers,  faculty, 
and  graduate  students  should  register  as  soon  as 
possible,  as  seats  fill  up  quickly.  All  participants 
will  receive  certification  in  professional  grant 
writing  from  the  Institute.  The  Grant  Institute’s 
Grants  101  course  is  an  intensive  and  detailed 
introduction  to  the  process,  structure,  and  skill 
of  professional  proposal  writing.  This  course  is 
characterized  by  its  "ability  to  act  as  a  thorough 
overview,  introduction,  and  refresher  at  the  same 
time.  In  this  course,  participants  will  learn  the 
entire  proposal  writing  process  and  complete 
the  course  with  a  solid  understanding  of  not 
only  the  ideal  proposal  structure,  but  a  holistic 
understanding  of  the  essential  factors,  which 
determine  whether  or  not  a  program  gets  funded. 
Through  the  completion  of  interactive  exercises 
and  activities,  participants  will  complement 
expert  lectures  by  putting  proven  techniques  into 
practice.  This  course  is  designed  for  both  the 
beginner  looking  for  a  thorough  introduction  and 
the  intermediate  looking  for  a  refresher  course 
that  will  strengthen  their  grant  acquisition  skills. 
This  class  is  designed  to  get  results  by  creating 
professional  grant  proposal  writers.  Registration 
fee  is  $597;  tuition  includes  all  materials  and 
certificates.  For  more  information  call  888- 
824-4424  or  visit  The  Grant  Institute  at  www. 
thegrantinstitute.com. 

Stumptown  Art  Studio  in  Whitefish  offers 
these  workshops:  Making  Mosaics  with  Deb 
Sitka,  Nov.  10  and  17,  and  Dec.  1  and  8; 
Glass  Fusing:  Plate  Making,  Nov.  7;  Beautiful 
Bookmarks,  Nov.  14;  and  Glass  Fusing:  Wall 
Pockets,  Dec.  5.  Call  406-862-5929. 

McIntosh  Art  Company  in  Billings  presents 
these  workshops:  Drawing  (for  ages  10-12)  with 
Lisa  Harlan,  Saturdays,  Nov.  3-17.  $30;  Winter 
Art  Workshop  with  Connie  Kindsfather  for 
Parents,  Teachers  and  Caregivers:  Watercolor, 
Beeswax  Crayon  and  Modeling,  Mondays, 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  Nov.  5-16,  $120; 
Winter  Lap  Puppet  Theater  Workshop  with 
Connie  Kindsfather,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays, 
Thursdays,  Nov.  6-15,  $120;  Winter  Half- 
Penny  Doll  Workshop  with  Connie  Kindsfather, 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  Nov.  26-30, 
$60;  Winter  Half-Penny  Doll  Workshop  II  with 
Connie  Kindsfather,  Nov.  27-29,  $60;  Sculpting 
the  Human  Form,  with  Kori  Butts,  Dec.  1 ,  $60;  Pen 
and  Ink  with  Color  Pencil  with  Pat  Schermehom, 
Dec.  8,  $50.  Call  406-252-2010  or  visit  www. 
mcintoshart.com. 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Website 
offers  arts 
marketing 
advice 

Arts  Marketing 
Online,  www. 
artsmarketing. 
org,  is  dedicated 
to  the  needs 
of  nonprofit 
arts  marketing 
professionals. 
This  site  is  part 
of  the  National 
Arts  Marketing 
Project,  a 
three-year  effort 
to  assist  arts 
^organizations  ; 

.in  better 

understanding  the 
marketplace  and 
providing  tools  to 
strengthen  their 
marketing  efforts. 

Practical 
Lessons  in 
Marketing  offers 
a  1 0-step  guide 
for  creating 
a  marketing 
plan.  Other 
resources  include 
workshops  and 
training,  hot 
topics  and  case 
studies. 

The  site  is  a 
potential  resource 
for  Montana’s 
presenters, 
museums, 
theaters  and 
galleries  that 
are  conducting 
outreach  and 
organizational 
development 
programs. 
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National  arts 
resources 

•  National 
Endowment  for 
the  Arts:  1100 
Pennsylvania  Ave., 
NW,  Washington, 

DC  20506;  202- 
682-5400;  www. 
artsendow.gov; 
email:  webmgr  @arts. 
endow.gov. 

•  National 

Endowment  for  the 
Humanities:  1100 
Pennsylvania  Ave., 
NW,  Washington,  DC 
20506;  202-606-8400; 
www.neh.fed.us. 

•Arts  4  All 
People:  www.arts 
4allpeople.org; 
email:  a4ap@ 
wallacefunds.org. 

•  Americans 
for  the  Arts:  1000 
Vermont  Ave., 

NW,  12th  Floor, 
Washington,  DC 
20005;  202-371-2830; 
www.artusa.org. 

•  American 
Association 
of  Museums: 

1571  Eye  St. 

NW,  Ste.  400, 
Washington, 

DC  20005; 
202-289-1818;  www. 
aam-us.org. 

•  National 
Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation:  1785 
Massachusetts  Ave., 
NW,  Washington,  DC 
20036;  202-588-6000; 
www.national  trust, 
org. 

•  ADA  Services 
Unit:  U.S.  Equal 
Employment 
Opportunity 
Commission,  1801 

L  St.  NW,  Rm. 

9024,  Washington, 

DC  20507; 
202-663-4900  or 
800-669-4000 
for  employment 
questions;  www.eeoc. 
gov/facts/howtofil. 
htm. 

•  New  York 
Foundation  for  the 
Arts:  155  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  14th 
Floor,  New  York 

NY  10013-1507; 
212-366-6900;  www. 
nyfa.org. 

•  Architectural 
and  Transportation 
Barriers 

Compliance  Board: 

1331  F  St.  NW,  Suite 
1000,  Washington, 
DC  20004;  800-872- 
2253;  www.access- 
board.gov. 

•  National 
Rehabilitation 
Information 
Center  (NARIC): 
800-346-2742  or 
800-344-5405  for 
assistive  technology 
product  information. 


Performing  Arts 


The  Grand  Open  Mic  Competition  will  be  held 
Wednesdays  through  Dec.  12  at  Montana  John’s 
Silver  Mill  Saloon  in  Philipsburg.  All  talent  is 
welcome.  Register  by  6  p.m.  on  Wednesdays,  or 
pre-register  by  phone.  Twelve  acts  participate  in 
each  round.  Weekly  winners  will  be  invited  back 
for  the  finals.  Dec.  13-15.  Individual  winner  will 
appear  on  American  Idol,  and  group  or  act  will 
appear  on  America’s  Got  Talent.  For  information 
or  to  pre-register,  call  406-859-7000. 


Literature 


MO:  Writings  from  the  River  is  seeking 
submissions  of  high  quality  short  fiction,  poetry 
and  creative  nonfiction  for  its  third  annual  (2008) 
issue.  Submission  guidelines  and  deadlines  are 
available  at  www.msugf.edu/litguild/index.htm. 
For  those  unfamiliar  with  the  publication,  it  is 
worthwhile  to  read  a  copy  to  see  the  kind  of  material 
that’s  published.  For  more  information,  contact 
Frederick  Bridger,  PhD,  Editor,  MSU  Great  Falls, 
2100  16th  Ave.  South,  Great  Falls,  MT  59405; 
406-771-4374;  email:  fbridger@msugf.edu. 

National  Audio  Theatre  Festivals  2007-2008 
Audio  Drama  Script  Competition  seeks  audio 
scripts.  NATF’s  mission  is  to  advocate  the  further 
development  and  practice  of  audio  theatre.  Audio 
theatre  is  a  unique  and  collaborative  medium.  Like 
any  good  theatre,  audio  (or  radio)  theatre  always 
begins  with  a  well  written,  perceptive,  entertaining 
script.  Use  of  sound  and  appropriateness  to  the 
medium  is  considered.  Maximum  length  for  this 
contest  is  30  minutes.  Prizes  are  $800,  split  among 
two  to  four  authors  and  free  workshop  production 
participation.  Prize  winners  and  honorable 
mentions  will  be  published  in  the  annual  NATF 
Scriptbook.  NATF  will  have  the  right  to  produce 
winning  scripts  for  the  NATF  live  performance 
(workshop)  including  broadcast  and/or  webcast; 
however.  NATF  makes  no  commitment  to  produce 
any  script.  The  author  retains  all  other  rights  to 
his  or  her  work.  To  see  the  standard  NATF  Script 
format  visit:  www.natf.org/resource.html.  Entry 
fee  is  $25.  Send  four  typed  copies  of  the  script 
to:  NATF  Script  Competition  c/o  Sue  Zizza,  115 
Dikeman  Street,  Hempstead,  NY  1 1 550.  Formore 
information,  call  NATF  Executive  Director  Sue 
Zizza  at  516-483-8321  or  email  sue@natf.org. 
DEADLINE:  Nov.  15,  2007. 

CORONA:  Marking  the  Edges  of  Many  Circles, 
an  occasional  journal,  is  a  unique  volume  on  the 
subject  of  book/writing/reading  that  is  under 


production.  This  is  not  quite  a  call  for  submissions, 

I  but  it  is  an  opportunity  for  someone  whose 
!  current  work  is  pushing  the  boundaries  of  print 
|  media,  or  who  has  something  extraordinary  to 
contribute  to  the  question,  what  is  a  book,  or  what 
is  reading.  Design  and  production  participation 
would  also  be  welcome.  A  late  December  release 
is  planned.  Please  write  or  call  Lynda  Sexson, 

I  Editor,  CORONA,  Dept  of  History,  Philosophy, 
and  Religious  Studies,  Montana  State  University, 
Bozeman,  MT  59717;  406-994-5200  (office) ;  406- 
I  586-3479  (home). 

Women  Writing  the  West  is  seeking  entries  for 
the  2008  WILL  A  Literary  Awards.  The  award 
honors  books  of  women’s  stories  set  in  the  American 
West,  published  in  2007.  The  winning  authors  are 
chosen  by  professional  librarians,  historians  and 
university-affiliated  educators.  WWW  is  a  non¬ 
profit  association  of  writers  and  other  literature- 
oriented  professionals,  writing  and  promoting  the 
Women’s  West.  Membership  is  open  to  any  person 
worldwide  who  shares  these  interests.  For  more 
information  about  the  WILLA  Awards  or  Women 
Writing  the  West,  visit  www.womenwritingthewest. 
org,  or  contact  Joyce  Lohse,  WWW  Administrator, 
8547  E.  Arapahoe  Rd.  #J-54 1 ,  Greenwood  Village, 
CO  80112-1436.  DEADLINE:  Feb.  1,  2008. 

Theatre  In  the  Raw  is  pleased  to  announce  its 
fifth  biennial  2007  Play  Writing  Contest.  The  play 
must  be  an  original  one-act  play,  unpublished  and 
not  produced.  Entry  fee  is  $25  (Canadian  funds) 
for  one,  $40  for  two.  Winner  will  receive  $150 
cash  prize  and  at  least  one  dramatic  reading  of 
the  play.  For  more  information,  contact  Theatre 
In  the  Raw,  Jay  Hamburger,  3521  Marshall  St., 
Vancouver  BC  V5N  4S2;  604-708-5448;  e-mail: 
theatreintheraw@telus.net;  www.theatreintheraw. 
ca.  DEADLINE:  Dec.  31,  2007. 


Job  Opportunities 


The  Hamilton  Players Inc.,anon-profitcommunity 
theater  organization  located  in  Hamilton,  MT,  is 
seeking  a  full  time  executive  director.  The  executive 
director  is  responsible  for  the  over-all  management 
of  the  organization  including  administrative, 
finance,  public  relations/communications,  facility 
management  and  programming.  Salary  is  $24K. 
Reply  ASAP.  The  Hamilton  Players  Inc.  is  an 
equal  opportunity  employer.  To  apply,  contact  the 
Bitterroot  Job  Service,  406-363-1822. 

Montana  Outdoor  Science  School  (MOSS) 
seeks  an  innovative  and  energetic  outreach 
coordinator  capable  of  helping  MOSS  develop 
into  the  leading  source  of  environmental  education 


in  Southwest  Montana.  This  position  requires 
excellent  communication  and  organizational  skills, 
creativity,  ability  to  work  wel  1  with  diverse  people, 
an  interest  in  fundraising  and  marketing  and  a 
commitment  to  the  natural  world.  Established  in 
1 994,  MOSS  is  a  growing  non-profit  organization, 
dedicated  to  promoting  an  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  natural  world  through  quality 
educational  experiences.  MOSS  offers  outdoor 
adventures  for  residents  and  visitors  in  Southwest 
Montana.  The  outreach  coordinator  participates 
in  the  implementation  and  administration  of 
programs,  festivals,  and  fundraising  events. 
This  position  is  a  three-quarters  to  full-time 
position  based  in  Bozeman.  Compensation  is 
$  1 1/hour  DOE.  Benefits  negotiable.  Please  send 
resume,  cover  letter  and  contact  information  for 
at  least  three  references  to:  Coordinator  Search, 
MOSS,  PO  Box  502.  Bozeman,  MT  59771. 
Applications  may  be  submitted  electronically 
to:  fgraham@outdoorscience.org  For  more 
information,  contact,  Frances  Graham  or  Ciara 
Wolfe  at  406-582-0526. 

Spokane  Art  School  is  currently  seeking 
persons  interested  in  teaching  classes  for  the 
ArtReach  program.  These  classes  are  ongoing, 
offsite  outreach  classes;  many  of  them  are  in 
cooperation  with  after  school  programs  in  the 
area.  If  interested,  email  a  resume  and  current 
work  samples  to  jillian@spokaneartschool.org. 
For  more  information  contact  Jillian  Foster,  509- 
328-0900  ext.  203;  Spokane  Art  School,  920  N. 
Howard  St.,  Spokane,  WA  99201 . 

Yellowstone  Public  Radio  is  accepting 
applications  for  the  position  of  business  and 
underwriting  manager.  YPR’s  studios  are 
located  on  the  campus  of  MSU  Billings,  and 
this  is  a  classified  university  position.  The 
business  manager  oversees  the  finances  of  the 
radio  station;  prepares  and  reports  on  the  annual 
budget,  supervises  the  bookkeeper,  reviews 
monthly  financial  reports,  works  closely  with 
the  University  Budget  Office  and  the  Grants 
Accountant,  generates  20-25%  of  operating  funds 
through  station  program  underwriting,  manages 
the  Yellowstone  Public  Radio  Endowment  for 
Friends  of  Public  Radio,  serves  as  the  liaison  for 
KEMC’s  work  with  Friends  of  Public  Radio,  Inc. 
(the  non-profit  advisory  board  of  YPR).  manages 
and  ensures  compliance  with  various  grants 
(federal,  private,  etc),  and  works  closely  with 
other  staff  on  projects  and  events  as  necessary 
to  support  station  mission.  A  link  to  the  full 
description  is  available  at  www.ypradio.org. 
For  more  information,  call  Lois  Bent,  general 
manager,  at  800-441-2941. 


ARTS  &  CULTURE:  Statewide  Service  Organizations 


MT  Alliance  for  Arts  Education,  Karen  Lauersdorf, 
Administrative  Assistant.  PO  Box  1124,  Manhattan.  MT 
59741:  406-284-4274;  email:  mtmaae@yahoo.com;  www. 
maae.org.  Advocacy  organization  for  arts  education. 

MT  Art  Education  Assn.,  Co-President  Susan  Arthur, 
Flathead  High  School,  644  4th  Ave.  West.  Kalispell,  MT; 
406-751-3500;  email:  arthurs@sd5.kl2.mt.us.  Provides 
professional  information  and  development  for  art  teachers 
in  all  areas. 

MT  Arts,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771 ;  406- 
585-9551.  Provides  administrative  services  for  statewide 
organizations  and  some  local  groups  and  acts  as  a  fiscal 
agent  for  emerging  arts  organizations. 

MT  Art  Gallery  Directors  Assn.,  21 12  First  Avenue 
North.  Great  Falls,  MT  59401;  406-761-1797;  email: 
montanaart@hotmail.com;  www.mt-magda.org.  Supports 
visual  art  centers  and  galleries  through  traveling 
exhibitions,  technical  assistance  and  an  annual  conference. 

MT  Assn,  of  Symphony  Orchestras,  PO  Box 

1 872.  Bozeman,  MT  5977 1 ;  406-585-955 1 ;  www. 
montanasymphonies.org.  Provides  resource  sharing, 
imports  musicians  and  conducts  seminars  and  conferences. 

MT  Center  for  the  Book,  c/o  Montana  Committee  for 
the  Humanities,  31 1  Brantly  Hall,  The  University  of 
Montana,  Missoula,  MT  59812;  406-243-6022,  ask  for 
Mark  Sherouse;  www.montanabook.org.  Organizes  public 
forums  featuring  Montana  authors;  and  promotes  reading, 
book  arts  and  publishing. 

MT  China  Painting  Art  Assn.,  1 805  Highland,  Helena, 
MT  59601 ;  406-443-5583.  Promotes  the  art  of  china 
painting,  porcelain  and  glass;  sponsors  a  yearly  public 
show  featuring  nationally  known  teachers. 

MT  Committee  for  the  Humanities,  31 1  Brantly  Hall, 
The  University  of  Montana,  Missoula.  MT  59812; 
406-243-6022;  www.humanities-mt.org.  Presents 
humanities  programs,  awards  grants,  conducts  speakers 
bureau,  reading/discussion  groups  and  teacher  programs. 

MT  Community  Foundation,  101  N.  Last  Chance  Gulch, 
Suite  21 1,  Helena,  MT  59601;  406-443-8313; 


email:  mtcf@mt.net;  www.mtcf.org.  Maintains 
endowments  for  nonprofit  organizations  and  awards 
grants. 

MT  Cultural  Advocacy,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT 
59771 ;  406-585-955 1 .  Coalition  of  arts  and  cultural 
agencies  that  lobbies  the  state  legislature  to  maintain 
funding  of  cultural  agencies  and  oversees  legislation 
affecting  Montana’s  cultural  sector. 

MT  Dance  Arts  Assn.,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman, 

MT  59771;  406-585-9551.  Sponsors  a  fall  and  spring 
workshop  for  young  Montana  dancers,  administers  a 
summer  scholarship  program  and  presents  a  summer 
teachers’  workshop. 

MT  Institute  of  the  Arts,  PO  Box  1824,  Bozeman.  MT 
5977 1 ;  406-587-7636.  Assists  artists  in  all  disciplines 
through  educational  projects,  information,  and  workshops. 

MT  Music  Educators  Assn.,  Beth  Mazanec,  1006 
Saddle  Dr..  Helena,  MT  59601;  406-442-3178  (O);  email: 
bmazanec@tdisp.com.  Provides  professional  information 
and  development  for  music  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Painters  Alliance,  Susan  Blackwood  and  Howard 
Friedland,  711  Blackmore  Place,  Bozeman,  MT  59715; 
406-586-4484.  A  statewide  organization  comprised  of 
professional  outdoor  painters  who  seek  to  showcase  the 
vast  variety  and  spectacular  beauty  of  Montana. 

MT  Performing  Arts  Consortium,  PO  Box  1872, 
Bozeman,  MT  5977 1 ;  406-585-955 1 ;  www.mt 
performingarts.org.Supports  performing  arts  presenting 
in  large  and  small  communities;  sponsors  an  annual 
conference  showcasing  performing  arts;  facilitates  block¬ 
booking;  and  provides  quick-grants  to  rural  presenters. 

MT  Preservation  Alliance,  516  N.  Park,  Suite  A,  Helena, 
MT  59601 ;  406-457-2822;  www.preservemontana.org. 
Provides  technical  assistance  and  infor-mation  on  historic 
preservation  issues  through  a  circuit  rider  pro-gram. 
Publishes  Preservation  Montana. 

MT  Public  Television  Assn.,  PO  Box  503,  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  MT  59645;  406-547-3803;  Supports  efforts  of 
Montana’s  rural  low  power  public  television  stations; 


provides  technical  assistance  in  video  production  and 
station  application  procedures  and  sponsors  an  annual 
conference. 

MT  Theatre  Education  Assn.  (MTEA),  President  Larry 
Brazill,  9  N.  Dakota.  Dillon,  MT  59725;  406-683-7038; 
email:  l_brazill@umwestern.edu.  A  K-12  education 
resource  for  Montana  theatre  educators;  present  yearly  at 
MEA-M FT/APT  and  are  affiliated  with  EDTA. 

MT  Thespians,  State  Director,  Sarah  DeGrandpre.  Big 
Sky  High  School,  3100  South  Ave.  West,  Missoula. 

MT  59804;  406-728-2401;  email:  sdegrandpre@mcps. 
kl2.mt.us.  Provides  professional  information  and 
development  for  theater  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Watercolor  Society,  PO  Box  3002,  Missoula.  MT 
59807;  Ron  Paulick,  membership  chair,  406-453-4076; 
email:  cambrea@ml.net;  www.montanawatercolor 
society.org.  Sponsors  two  annual  workshops,  a  yearly 
Open  Members  show,  a  national  Juried  Watermedia 
Exhibition,  and  a  quarterly  newsletter. 

Museums  Assn,  of  Montana,  MT  Historical  Society, 

225  N.  Roberts,  Helena,  MT  59620;  406-444-4710; 
www.montanamuseums.org.  Supports  museums  of 
all  disciplines  through  annual  conferences,  quarterly 
newsletters  and  technical  assistance  with  museum  issues. 

Rocky  Mountain  Photo  Club,  1518  Howell  St., 
Missoula,  MT  59802;  406-728-5374.  Provides 
photography  education,  professional  information, 
workshops  and  opportunities  for  members  to  show  work 
in  galleries. 

VSA  arts  of  Montana,  PO  Box  7225,  Missoula,  MT 
59807;  406-549-2984;  www.vsamontana.org.  Provides 
information,  technical  assistance  and  workshops  on 
working  with  differently-abled  constituencies. 

Writer’s  Voice  of  the  Billings  Family  YMCA,  402 

N.  32nd  St.,  Billings.  MT  59101;  406-248-1685. 

Assists  emerging  writers  in  artistic  and  professional 
development;  supports  accomplished  writers;  provides 
public  programs  that  challenge  the  traditional  definition 
of  literary  arts. 
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MAC  Grants  and  Services 


Public  Value  Partnerships 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  is  pleased  to 
continue  operating  support  grants  for  Montana 
non-profit  arts  organizations  under  a  new  program 
entitled  Public  Value  Partnerships.  Public  value 
partners  are  defined  as  organizations  making  a 
positive  difference  in  the  individual  and  collective 
lives  of  the  citizens  of  the  state  through  the  arts, 
and  worthy  of  state  investment.  These  grants 
fund  Montana  non-profit  arts  organizations  who 
have  had  their  501(c)(3)  status  for  a  minimum 
of  five  years  and  a  half-time  paid  staff  member. 
Guideline  specifics  are  available  on  the  MAC 
website.  Current  grants  run  July  1 , 2006  to 
June  30,  2010.  No  new  applications  are  being 
accepted  since  the  funding  is  fully  committed. 

Cultural  and  Aesthetic  Project  Grants 

In  1975,  the  Montana  Legislature  set  aside  a 
percentage  of  the  Coal  Tax  to  restore  murals  in  the 
Capitol  and  support  other  cultural  and  aesthetic 
projects.  Grant  funds  are  derived  from  the  interest 
earned  on  this  Cultural  Trust. 

Any  person,  association,  group,  or  govern¬ 
mental  agency  may  apply.  All  applications 
must,  however,  be  officially  sponsored  by  a 
governmental  entity.  Requirements  include  a  1:1 
cash  or  in-kind  goods  and  services  match  for 
Special  Projects  Under  $4,500,  Special  Projects 
and  Operational  Support.  Capital  expenditures 
require  a  3:1  match  of  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and 
services.  The  application  deadline  is  August  1. 
2008  for  FY  2010-2011. 

Artists  in  Schools/Communities  Grants 

The  Arts  Education  program  contains  three 
distinct  components  which  provide  participatory 
experiences  in  arts  learning  that  increase  or 
strengthen  participants’  knowledge  and  skills  in 
the  arts. 

1.  Artist  visits:  The  artist  visits  program  encom¬ 
passes  visits  lasting  from  one  to  four  days  with  no 
more  than  four  hours  of  contact  time  per  day. 

2.  Short-term  residencies:  These  last  one  to 
four  weeks,  or  a  total  of  five  to  20  days  over  a 
longer  period  of  time.  Long-term  residencies: 


These  are  residencies  of  five  weeks  or  longer,  up 
to  one  year. 

3.  Special  projects:  This  funding  broadly 
supports  the  creation  of  projects  that  establish, 
expand,  or  advance  both  school  curriculum  and 
educational  arts  programming.  Projects  that 
support  and  encourage  the  community’s  lifelong 
learning,  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  the  arts 
are  also  funded. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  awards  grants  to 
Montana  organizations  that  are  nonprofit  and 
exempt  from  federal  income  tax  under  Section 
501(a),  which  include  the  501(c)(3)  designation 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  or  are  units  of 
government,  educational  institutions,  or  local 
chapters  of  tax-exempt  national  organizations. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  To  apply,  visit  MAC’S 
website  at  http://art.mt.gov  or  call  the  MAC  Arts 
Education  Hotline  at  1-800-282-3092. 

Opportunity  Grants 

Opportunity  Grants  are  given  throughout  the 
year  to  enable  the  council  to  respond  to  artists’ 
or  organizations’  opportunities  or  emergencies. 
Grants  are  available  up  to  $1,000,  and  decisions 
will  be  dictated  by  the  availability  of  funds  and  the 
nature  of  the  request.  Grants  must  be  matched  1 : 1 
in  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and  services.  Awards  are 
made  directly  by  the  council  and  applications  are 
reviewed  monthly. 

Applications  must  be  received  by  MAC  by  the 
first  of  each  month.  Funding  is  allocated  on  a  first 
come,  first  served  basis. 

Arts  Education  Artist  Registry 

The  Arts  Education  program  supports  a  wide 
range  of  residencies  by  professional  working 
artists  and  local  or  regional  arts  organizations 
(touring  or  locally  based).  Activities  are  hands-on 
and  process-oriented.  The  artist  must  be  able  to 
clearly  communicate  the  concepts  and  skills  of 
the  chosen  art  form  and  relate  well  to  people  in  a 
variety  of  educational  settings. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  To  apply  visit  MAC'S 
website  at  http://art.mt.gov  or  call  the  MAC  Arts 
Education  Hotline  at  1-800-282-3092. 


Professional  Development  Grants 

Professional  Development  Grants  provide 
matching  funds  for  Montanans  to:  I )  attend  seminars, 
conferences  and  workshops  to  further  professional 
development  or  to  improve  artistic  quality,  community 
service  in  the  arts,  or  arts  management  skills  and 
operations;  and  2)  hire  a  consultant  of  your  choice 
to  advise  artists  or  nonprofit  arts  organizations 
on  technical  matters,  specific  programs,  projects, 
administrative  functions,  or  facilitate  strategic 
planning,  marketing  or  development  planning.  The 
amounts  of  these  grants  will  not  exceed  $750  for 
individuals  and  $1,000  for  organizations  and  will 
depend  on  available  funds.  A  1 : 1  match  in  cash  or 
in-kind  goods  and  services  is  required. 

Applications  must  be  received  by  MAC  the  first 
of  each  month.  Applications  are  reviewed  monthly. 
Funding  is  allocated  on  a  first  come,  first  served 
basis. 

Folk  and  Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeship 
Grant  Program 

The  arts  council  is  committed  to  the 
preservation  and  encouragement  of  traditional 
arts  that  are  passed  on  through  membership 
in  Montana’s  many  ethnic,  occupational  and 
regional  communities.  A  master/apprenticeship 
relationship  in  a  community  setting  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  ways  of  supporting  the  vitality  of 
these  traditional  arts  and  artists.  In  the  Folk  and 
Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeship  Program  master 
artists  are  awarded  $  1 .500  to  teach  an  apprentice 
over  a  period  of  time  and  in  a  format  decided 
by  master  and  apprentice.  The  next  application 
deadline  to  be  announced. 

T.E.A.,  Teacher  Exploration  of  the  Arts 

This  grant  program  is  for  elementary 
classroom  teachers  who  wish  to  work  one-on- 
one  with  a  professional  working  artist  in  order  to 
develop  the  teacher’s  skill  in  a  particular  artistic 
discipline.  Deadlines  are  ongoing.  You  must 
apply  six  weeks  in  advance  of  the  start-date  of 
your  project.  There  is  no  cash  match  required. 

All  grants  are  for  $500. 


.  J. 


Grant  Programs 


Name 


Address 


City 


State _ 


Phone 


Email 


Send  your  request  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box  202201, 
Helena,  MT  59620-2201  •  FAX  406-444-6548  •  email  mac@mt.gov 


Yes,  please  send  me  copies  of  the  following  grant  guidelines  (when  guidelines  are  available) 


□  Cultural  Trust  Grant  Application 

□  Arts  Education  Artist  Registry  Application 

□  Artist  in  Schools/Communities  Sponsor  Application 

□  Public  Value  Partnerships  Application 

□  Opportunity  Grant  Application 

□  Professional  Development  Award  Grant  Application 

□  Folk  &  Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeship  Program  Application 

□  T.E.A.,  Teacher  Exploration  of  the  Arts  Application 

□  Other _  _ 


Zip 


Grant  guidelines  and  applications  can  also  be  downloaded  at  http://art.mt.gov 


What’s  Happening? 

Planning  an  arts  or  cultural  event,  gallery  showing  or  a  performance?  If  so,  State  of  the  Arts 
would  like  to  know  about  it.  Fill  out  the  following  information  and  send  it  to: 

Lively  Times,  33651  Eagle  Pass  Tr.,  Charlo,  MT  59824; 

406-644-2910;  FAX  406-644-2911;  or  email  to  writeus@livelytimes.com 


! - 

Sign-up  or  update 

your  mailing  info 


Event: 


Description 


Event  Location: 

Date(s): _ 

Time(s): _ 


Sponsor:, 

Address: 

Phone: 


Email: 


Website: 


The  Great  Falls  Tribune  also  welcomes  event  submissions.  Please  send  to  Great  Falls  Tribune,  Hot 
L  Tfl-Xre/,  PO  Box  5468,  Great  Falls,  MT 59403;  800-438-6600,  ext.  464;  email:  tribfeatures@sofast.net  J  [^or  go  online  at  www.art.mt.gov 


NEW  ADDRESS 


Name: 


Address: 


City,  State: 

Zip: _ 


Daytime  Phone_ 
Email  Address: 


OLD  ADDRESS 


Name: 


Address:, 


City,  State: 

Zip: _ 


Daytime  Phone _ 

Email  Address:  _ 

Mail  to:  Montana  Arts  Council, 

PO  Box  202201 ,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201 ; 
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Help  us  find 
technical 
assistance 
articles  for 
State  of 
the  Arts 

The  Montana 
Arts  Council 
is  requesting 
submissions 
from  artists  and 
organizations 
on  practical 
professional 
development 
tips  for  artists  for 
upcoming  issues 
of  State  of  the 
Arts. 

Topics  might 
include: 

•  “How  to” 
articles  (i.e. 
marketing  tips 
for  the  beginning 
visual  artist,  how 
to  find  a  publisher 
for  your  first  book, 
doing  your  own 
PR,  writing  an 
effective  artist 
statement  or  how 
to  make  a  CD). 

•  Innovative  arts 
education  projects 
or  statistics. 

Please  limit 
submissions 
to  500  words. 

Call  MAC  at  406- 
444-6510  or  email 
sflynn@mt.gov 
before  submitting 
stories. 


MONTANA  ARTS  COUNCIL 


1  James  Haughey:  Father  of  Montana  Arts  Council; 
The  Cultural  Climate;  New  Poet  Laureate 


STATE  OF  THE 


2  Celebrated  Artist  James  Haughey  Dies  at  93;  The 
Cultural  Climate  (cont.) 

3  Congrats 


9B 


Cheyenne  artist  Alaina  Buffalo  Spirit  participates  in  the  Indian  Artists  Showcase 
and  Training  during  the  2007  Montana  Indian  Business  Conference. 


4  Congrats  (cont.);  Transitions;  Condolences 

5  Poet  Laureate  (cont.);  Condolences  to:  (cont.) 
6-7  Books,  Music 


8  Schools  Participate  in  Poetry  Recitation  Contest; 
Signatures  from  Big  Sky  Seeks  Student  Art 

and  Writing 

9  Troy  Puppetry  Residency;  Nominations  Sought  for 
School  Boards  Award 


10  Sculpture  Installed  at  UM-Helena  College  of  Technol¬ 
ogy;  Functional  Sculpture  Serves  as  Bike  Rack  at 
Splash  Montana;  MAC  Staff  On  the  Move 

11  Poetry  on  the  Mountain  Line  Bus  Route; 

Poems  Across  the  Big  Sky 

1 2  Rocky  Mountain  Ballet  Concert  Previews  China 
Performances;  Cowboy  Chosen  for  China; 

National  Folk  Festival  in  Butte 


MAC’S  Blueprint  for  Operations 
Arts  Calendar 


Arts  and  Exhibits 

Beyond  the  Product  and  Price:  Tell  a  Story  and  Sell 
Your  Art 


24-25 


26 


27  What  to  Ask  Every  Prospective  Board  Member 

28  Law  and  the  Art  World:  Limits  on  Tax  Deductions; 
What  to  Ask  Prospective  Board  Members  (cont.) 


29-30  Opportunities 


13-20 


21-23 
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State  of  the  Arts 

MONTANA  ARTS  COUNCIL 

830  NORTH  WARREN 

PO  BOX  202201 

HELENA,  MT  59620-2201 

V:  406-444-6430;  T:7 11 

Fax  406-444-6548 

Arts  Ed  Hotline  1-800-282-3092 

http://art.mt.gov 

email:  mac@mt.gov 
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Address  Services  Requested 


Montana  Arts  Council 


Jackie  Parsons,  Chairman,  Browning 
Cynthia  Andrus,  Bozeman 
Ann  Cogswell,  Great  Falls 
Rick  Halmes,  Billings 
Betti  Hill,  Helena 
Tim  Holmes,  Helena 
Rick  Newby,  Helena 
Ellen  Ornitz,  Manhattan 
Rob  Quist,  Kalispell 
Kevin  Red  Star,  Roberts 
Kathleen  Schlepp,  Miles  City 
Youpa  Stein,  Missoula 
Judy  Ulrich,  Dillon 
Wilbur  Wood,  Roundup 


MAC  Staff 


Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 
afishbaugh@mt.gov  *406-444-6430 
Carleen  Layne,  Accountant 
clayne@mt.gov  •  406-444-6489 
Stefanie  Flynn,  Administrative  Assistant 
sflynn@mt.gov  *406-444-6510 
Kim  Baraby  Hurtle,  Executive  Assistant 
khurtle@mt.gov  •  406-444-6430 
Beck  McLaughlin,  Education  &  Web  Services  Director 
bemclaughlin@mt.gov  *406-444-6522 
Cinda  Holt,  Business  Development  Specialist 
cholt@montana.com  •  406-777-0090 
Kristin  Han  Burgoyne,  Database  &  Grants  Director, 
Accessibility  Coordinator 
kburgoyne@mt.gov  •  406-444-6449 
Cindy  Kittredge,  Folk  Arts  &  Market  Development  Specialist 
elkittredge@dishmail.net  •  406-468-4078 
Dyani  Bingham,  Indian  Arts  Market  Development  Manager 
dyani b@hotmail.com  •  406-259-4600 


Montana  Arts  Council’s  Blueprint  for  Operations 

Special  Pull-Out  Section,  Pages  13-20 


State  of  Montana  programs 
are  available  to  all  Montanans. 
Upon  request,  an  alternative 
accessible  format  will  be  provided. 
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